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Art. I. 4 General Di@ionary of the Englifo Language. One main 
Objeét ot which is, to ellablith a plain and permanent Siandard of 
Pronurciation. To which is prefixed, a Rhetorical Grammar. Ly 
Thomas Sheridan, A. M. 4:o. ‘Two Volumes. 11. its, Od. 
Boards. Dodfley. 17¢%0. 


S this work feems to be the laft of feveral publications by 
A the fame Author, all of which tend to a defign of carry- 
ing 2 long concerted plan of his Dictionary into execution, be- 
fore we can properly eftimate the value of the prefent perform- 


znce, it will be requifite to have fome retrofpect to his former - 


treatifes on the fubject before us. 

About twenty years ago, Mr. Sheridan publifhed an effay, 
entitled ‘* Britifh Education,” in which he. endeavoured to 
prove, that moft of the evils complained of in this country arofe 
from an erroneous and defective education; .and he enlarged 
particularly on the bad confequences attending the neglect of 


ftudying our own language, and the art of ciocution, The. 


cultivation of thefe ftudics was infifted upon by him, as of the 
higheft importance in promoting the caufe of religion and Vir- 


tue; in propagating knowledge, and the refinement of writing: 


in poetry and profe; and in raifing the liberal arts to any de- 
gree of perfection among us. When this work firft appeared, 
it was much read and admired by many perfons ot tatte and 
judgment ; among whom the late Lord Chefterficid was very 
warm in his commendations of it, as may be feen in fome of his 
Letters, “Ihe novelty of the matter contained in it, and Mr. Sheri- 


dan’s original manner of treating bis fubject, excited curiofity. But. 


though no particular attempt was made to confute his doctrine, 
yet his conclufions, upon the whole, were fo very furprifing 
and extraordinary, that a general incredulity prevailed with re- 
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ard to them, and the fcheme was confidered as vifionary, and 
impracticable. 

Among many objections made to the practicability of the 
defign, none was more common among the literati, who had. 
cultivated only the written language, and had paid no attention 
to the art of delivery, than that it was impoffible to teach elo- 
cution as an art. Of this our ingenious Author took notice in 
a pamphlet publifhed foon after, entitled, ** Heads of a Plan 
for the Improvement of Elocution, &c.” in which he fays— 
© With regard to the fecond article, that of rendering the ac- 
quirement of a juft, forcible, and graceful delivery, eafy to fuch 
as fhall apply to it, though it be generally allowed to be a moft 
defirable object, yet few think it a point that can be compafled. 
Many will not allow that elocution either is, or can be taught 
as an art. That it was fo, and the moft favourite art among 
the Greeks and Romans, cannot be denied. What has been, 
may be. But to thofe who fay, that becaufe it never has been 
taught or practifed as fuch amongft us, therefore it never can 
be, I fhall not attempt an anfwer.’ 

Mr. Sheridan, however, did not long reft upon that argu- 
ment; but, in order to fhew the practicability of the defign, 
delivered, and afterwards publifhed, a courfe of lectures on Elo- 
cution, in which he Jaid open the principles on which that art 
is founded, and the general rules by which it is governed, under 
the feveral heads of articulation; pronunciation; accent; em- 
phafis ; tones or notes of the {peaking voice; paufes or ftops ; 
and key or pitch, or management of the voice. In all thefe he 
made it his bufinefs to expofe the ignorance, and deteét the er- 
rors, of the few literary men who had written any thing upon 
the fubje&, and to eftablifh his own principles and rules upon 
a folid foundation. Thefe were new, and the refult of his own 
inveftigation. In this courfe our learned Writer purfued the 
analytic method, as being the moft proper to gain the attention 
of the adult, for whofe ufe the Lectures were chiefly intended. 

Our Author having thus eftablifhed his theory, the next thing 
wanting was to afflift, in the practical part, thofe who were de- 
firous of cultivating the ftudics recommended by him. With 


this view, he publifhed a courfe of lectures on the Art of Reading,. 


in two parts; one, refpecting profe; the other, verfe. In the 
firft of thefe, he purfues a method oppofite to that of the former, 
proceeding in the fynthetic way, in order to teach the art regu- 
larly, from the firft fimple elements, to their moft extended 
combinations. In the whole of this part, we difcern the fame 
original train of inveftigation, the fame evidence of the truth of 
his pofitions, and the fame dete¢tion of the errors of preceding 
writers, In the fecond part, Mr. Sheridan endeavoured to Jay 
open the whole profody of our language, on principles which, 
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he thought, had never been touched upon before. But it is 
certain, that Mr. Say had fome, though not a fufficiently de- 
terminate, idea of them, and that Mr. Mafon, in his Effay on 
the Power of Numbers in Poetic Compofitions, has ftated part 
of thefe principles with no fmall degree of perfpicuity, though 
not in fo accurate and copious a manner as our Author has 
done: and particularly, he was miftaken in making accent the 
fole ftandard of Englifh quantity, without confidering how 
much the beauty aud variety of our verfification depend upon 
emphafis, Mr. Sheridan, we are fatisfied, had never {een what 
had been written upon the fubje& by Say and Mafon. 

Our ingenious Writer’s Jaft Work feems defigned to crown 
the whole, by laying open a method of teaching a juft deliver 
of the Englifh tongue by the organs of fpeech, and eftablifhing 
an obvious, generai, and permanent ftandard of pronunciation. 
This Work coniiils of two parts. The firft is called a Rheto- 
trical Grammar, as treating only of the fpoken language, to dif- 
tinguiih it from thofe which treat only of the written. The in- 
tention of this Grammar will be beft explained in the Author’s 
own words: © The great difficu'ty of the Englith tongue lies 
in the pronunciation ; an exactnefs in which, after all the pains they 
can take, is found to be unattainable not only by foreigners, but 
provi: cials, The chief cavfe of this has been the want of method in 
teaching it, by a well digefted fylem of rules. Some of our gram- 
marians, indeed, begin their work with a definition that would lead 
us to expeét a regular treatife on the fubje&t. They fet out with 
telling us, that grammar confitis of two pasts; Orthcepy, or the jutt 
manner of pronouncing ; and Orthography, or the juit manner of 
writing words. So that they define prammar to be the art of teach- 
ing people to fpeak and write correctly, according to the cuitom of 
thofe whofe language we Jearn. But after having made this diftinc- 
tion, they fcarce take any notice of orthoépy, and their whole pains 
are employed abour the other article, orthography. They were de- 
terred from this part of the work, by the immenfe difficulty of the 
undertaking ; and as there never has been any public encouragement 
to fuch a work, either by focieties, or royal munifcerce (means 
which produced the regulation and refinement of their feveral tongues 
in neighbouring ccuntries), there has been no one hardy enough to 
engage in fo laborious an undertaking upon a precarious profpceet of 
reward. This is the tafk on which ] am now employed, to refiore 
the firft and nobleft part of grammar to iis juft rank and power, and 
to reduce the other to its due ftate of fubordination: to make the 
fpcken language, as it ought to be, the archetype, of which the 
written fhould be confidered only as the type.” 

It muft be allowed, that Mr. Sheridan has executed this part 
of his work in a very mafterly manner; having !aid open, in the 
Grammar before us, a plain, comprehenfive method of teaching 
the whole of orthoépy, or the right manner of delivering Eng- 
lifh by the organs of fpeech, in as clear and obvious a way, as 
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that of orthography, or the proper manner of writing it, was 
difplayed in other grammars, How little qualified the writers 
of thefe were for the tafk our Author has undertaken, appears 
from what he fays of them in his Art of Reading, Nothing 
can be a ftronger proof of the grofs errors into which literary 
men have fallen, in their feveral grammars and treatifes on this 
fubject, than that the beft of them have miftaken diphthongs 
for timple founds, and fimple founds for diphthongs ; compound 
confonants for fingle, and fingzle for compound: nay, what is 
{till more extraordinary, that the y have even miftaken vowels 
for confonants.’ 

In this Grammar Mr. Sheridan has pointed out, for the firft 
time, the principles upon which our prenunciation is founded, 
and the general rules by which it is regulated ; though hitherto 
it has been thought that it was entirely Icft to chance. But he 
has clearly fhewn, that though, in eftablifhing our pronuncia- 
tion, there were no certain rules laid down for its regulation, yet 
there was a fecret influence of analogy conftantly operating, 
which attracted the different words, according to their feveral 
clafles, to itfelf as their centre. For inftance—he has made thes 
difcovery, that the pronunciation of our polyfyllables is, for 
the moft part, regulated by the terminating fyllable, of which 
he has given examples in the general terminations of our words, 
with the few exceptions under each article. The critical Read- 
er, ther ore, need not now be at a lofs to determine which 
of the contfoverted pronunciations of many of our words is 
moft proper; as he can now decide upon the fure ground of 
principle, not the vague and uncertain rule of authority ; and 
he can affign a reafon why he prefers the accenting of the word 
refractory to that of ref ‘ractory, concordance to con‘cordance, 
academy to academy, and fo on through all the words of dif- 
putable pronunciation. 

Our learned Author hath, in this work, opened a field of 
fcicnce which has fcarcely been looked into by the moderns, 
though it was that in which the ancients delighted to range at 


‘large, and where they collected the choiceft flowers both of rhe- 


toric and poetry, to adorn the temple of the Mules. The pains 
which they took about the living language were immenfe, and 
the labour inceflant. They witely confidered fpeech as the 
fubftance, and writing as the fhadow, which followed it of 
courle, whillt the moderns have been principally employed in 
examining the fhadow, and thus have never been able to form 
a fufficiently juft idea of the proportion, beauty, and colouring 
of the fubftance itielf. Had any of the ancient rhetorical gram- 
mars been handed down to us, the oratorical art would not {fo 
long have Jain dormant. But without fuch aififtance no fuccefs- 
ful attempts could be expected from men, trained up and pre- 
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judiced in favour of a language taken in by the eye, when it is 
confidered, that whoever undertook to execute the tafk fhould be 
pofleficd of a chafte uncorrupt ear, cultivated with the niceft 
care from early childhood ; and that, whilft he was capable of 
penetrating into the myfteries of a very deep and intricate fci- 
ence, he fhould be fo circumftanced as to have his fpeculations 
aided by conftant practice, and their truth brought to the teft of 
experiment. Some circumftances in Mr. Sheridan’s life feem to 
have peculiarly qualified him for the prefent undertaking; and 
as the fubject has employed his thoughts from his early days, 
his labours have been crowned with fuccefs. What he has laid 
down is fo plain as to carry conviction with it. He hath erected, 
upon the broad bafis of fcience, a comprehenfive fyftem of rules, 
by which the art of elocution may be taught, from the fir ft 
fimple elements, to their moft extended combinations. 

With regard to the Dictionary, the main intention of it is 
thus fet forth by the Author: ‘In his Dictionary he has reduced 
the pronunciation of each word to acertainty, by fixed and vifible 
marks; the only way by which uniformity of found could be pro- 
pagated to any diflance, ‘Ihis we find effectually done in the art of 
muiic, by notes; for in whatevcr part of the globe muiic Is fo taughr, 
the adepts in it read it exaétly the fame way. A fimilar uniformity 
of pronunciation, by means of this Grammar and Dictionary, may 
be fpread through ali parts of the gicbe, wherever Englith thall be 
taught bv their aid,’ 

Mr. Sheridan wes the firft among the moderns, who con- 
ceived the idea of eftablifhing a certain ftandard of pronunciation 
by vifitble marks. Having thrown out thts idea many years fince, 
when he firft laid open his plan cf his Grammar and Ditionary, 
the thought was greedily feized on by the late Dr. Kenrick, 
who refolved to foreftal our Author’s Work. . However, as it 
fortunately happened that Mr. Sheridan had kept fecret his in- 
tended manner of marking the founds, Dr. Kenrick was obliged 
to have recourfe to his own invention for this purpofe, which 
availed him fo little, that his contrivance is remarkably cluinfy 
and inartificial. “lo point out the different founds of our vow- 
els, he has had recourie to no !efs than fixteen marks ; which 
Mr. Sheridan has accomplifhed by the ule of only three. In 
Dr. Kenrick’s way, befidcs the extreme difficulty of producing a 
correct edition with fuch a multiplicity of characters, the time 
which it would take up, for perfons who confult his Dictionary, 
to become mattezs of his marks, would be very great; whereas 
eur Author’s fcheme is the fimpleit that can be conceived. The 
whole is done by the ute of the three figures, 1, 2, 33 and all 
that is required of the learner is, to get a {mall {cheme, confift- 
ing of feventeen words, by heart, or to hold it in his hand when 
he confults the Didtionary ; and then he cannot poffibly mit- 
take the pronunciation of the word according to its marks. 
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The important ends which Mr. Sheridan propofes to anfwer 
by the prefent publication, are pointed out by him in the fol 


lowing queries : 

© Whe her it would not contribute much to promote the caufe of 
religion, if the fervice of the church were always performed with 
propriety, aid fermons deliverea with due force? 

© Whether it would not be of fervice to the ftate, if all our fena- 
tors, who had from nature the abilities, fhould alo be furnifhed, 
from art and practice, with the habitual power of delivering their 
fentiments readily, in a correct, perfpicuous, and forcible manner? 
And whether this would not be equally ufeful to the gentlemen of 
the bar? 

‘ Whether it would not contribute much to the eafe and pleafure 
-of fociety, and improvement of poluenef:, if all gentlemen in pub- 
lic meetings, or private company, fhould be able to exprefs their ‘ 
thoughts clearly, and with an utterance fo regulated, as not to give 

ain to the underftanding, cr offence to the ears of their auditors? 

‘ Whether it would not greatly contribute to put an end to the 
odious diftinGtion kept up between the fubjects of the fame King, if 
a way were opened, by which the attainment of the Englith tongue 
jn its purity, both in point of phrafeology and pronunciation, might 
be reneered eafy to all inhabitants of his Majelty’s dominions, 
whether of South or North Britain, of Ireland, or the other Britith 
dependencies ? 

‘ Whether it would not redound much to the honour of this na- 





ers, fo as 10 enal'e them to read our excellent authors in the original, 
and converfe with the natives of thefe countries upon equal terms? 

*‘ Whether many important advantages would not accrue both to 
the prefent age, and to pofteriry, if the E inglifh :anguage were afcer- 
taincd, and reduced to a fixed and permanent tiandard ¢ 

‘ Whether the firft fiep neceffary to the accompltthment of thefe 
points, be not that of opening a method, whereby all children of 
thefe realms, whether male or female, may be inftruéted from the 
firft rudiments, in a grammatical knowledge of the Englith rongue, 
and the art of reading and fpeaking it with propriety and grace; in 
the fame regular way as other languages, and other arts, of infinitely 
lefs confequence to them, are now taught? 

‘ To compafs thefe points, and others perhaps of fit! greater con- 
fequence which may flow from them, has been the chief objet of the 
Author’ s purfuits in life, and the main end of the prefent publica- 
tion ’ 

The fucceeding very curicus extract will explain Mr. Sheri- | 
dan’s pretenfions | to eftablith a ftandard of pronunciation. 

* Buc it may be afked, what right the Author has to affume to 
himfelf the ofice of a legiflator on this occafion, and what his pre- 
tenfions are to eftablifh an abiolute ftandard in an article, which is 
far from being in a fertled ftate among any clafs of people? It is well 
known, that there is a great diverfity of pronunciation of the fame 
words, not only in individuais, but in whole bodies of men. That 
there are fome adopted by the univerfities; fome prevail at the bar, 
and fome in the fenate-houfe, That the propriety of thefe feveral 
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pronunciations is controverted by the feveral perfons who have adopted 
them; and what right has this felf-appointed’ judge to determine 
which is the belt? 

«The Author allows the propriety of the objection, and therefore 
thinks it neceflary to lay open the grounds upon which he puts in 
his claim to this arduous office. ¢ 

‘ There was atime, and that at no very diftant period, which 
may be called the Auguitan age of England, I mean during the reign 
of Queen Anne, when Englifh was the language fpoken at court; 
and when the fame attention was paid to propriety of pronunciation, as 
that of French at the Court of Verfailles. This produced a uniform- 
ity in that article in all the polite circles; and a gentleman or | “iy 
would have been as much afhamed of a wrong pronunciation then, 
as perfons of a diberal education would now be of mif-fpelling words. 
But on the acceffion of a foreign family to the throne, amid the many 
bleflings conferred by that happy event, the Englith language fuf- 
fered much bv being banifhed the court, to make room for the French. 
From that time the regard formerly paid to pronunciation has been 
gradually declining; fo that now the greateft improprieties in that 
point are to be found among people of fafliion ; many pronunciations, 
which thirty or forty years ago were confined to the vulgar, are pra- 
dually gaining ground; and if fomething be not done to ftop this 
growing evil, and fix a general flandard at prefent, the Englihh is 
likely to become a mere jargon, which every one may pronounce ag 
he pleafes. It is to be wilhed, that fuch a ttandard had been efta- 
blithed at the period before mentioned, as it is probable, that Englith 
was then fpoken in its higheit flate of perfection. Nor is it yet too 
late to recover it in that very ftate. It was my fortune to receive the 
early part of my education under a matter, who made that a mate- 
rial object of inftruction to the youth committed to his care. He 
was the intimate friend, and chofen companion of Swift; who had 
paffed great part of his life in a familiar intercourfe with the moft 
diftinguifhed men of the age, whether for rank or genius, Eminent 
as he was for the purity and accuracy of his ftyle, he was not more 
attentive to that point in writing, than he was to exadtnefs of proe 
nunciation in fpeaking. Nor could he bear to hear any mittakes 
committed by his friends in that refpec&t, without correcting them. I 
had the happinefs to be much with him in the early part of my life, 
and for feveral months read to him three or four hours a day, receiv- 
ing ftill the benefit of his inftru€tion, I have fince had frequent op- 
portunities of being convinced, that a uniformity of pronunciation 
had prevailed at the court of Queen Anne, by comparing Swift’s 
with that of many diftinguifhed perfonages who were there initiated 
into life; among the number of which were the Duke of Dorfet and 
the Earl of Chefterfield. And that very pronunciation is ftill the 
cuftomary one among the defcendents of all the politer part of the 
world bred in that reigns Upon inveftigating the principles on 
which the pronunciation of that time was formed, 1 found, that 
though there were no rules laid down for its regulation, yet there 
was a fecret influence of analogy conitantly operating, which at- 
tracted the different words, according to their feveral clafles, to itfelf 
as their centre. And where there were any deviations from that ana- 
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logy, the aay te founded upon the beft principle by which 
fpeech can be, regulated, that of preferring the pronunciation which 
was the moft eaiy to the organs of fpeech, and confequently moft 
agreeable to the ear. So far the Author has Jaid open his pretenfions, 
upon a fuppefition that pronunciation. depended only upon cuftom 
and fafhion. But when he adds, that he is the firlt who ever laid 
open the principles upon which our pronunciation is founded, and 
the rules by which it is regulated, he hopes the claim he has :aid in 
to the office he has undertaken, will not be confidered as either vain 
or prefumptuous.’ 

, Undoubtedly there cannot be a better ftandard of pronuncia- 
tion, fo far as it is regulated by ufe and cuftom alone, than that 
which is afforded by the reign of Queen Anne; though the ac- 
centuation of every, ir dividual word was not, even in that pe- 
riod, fo firmly fettl-d, but that fome few variations may be 
traced in the very beft writers. Mr, Sheridan had certainly a 
great advantage in being acquainted with fuch maflers of our 
fpoken janguage as Dr. Swift, the Earl of Chefleificld, and the 
Duke of Dorfet; and this advantace hath been prodigioufly i in- 
creafed by his own long and ardentattention to the fubject, both 
in a fpeculative and a practical view, in which retpect no per- 
fon living can pretend to compare with him. Neverthelefs, our 
Author muft not be furprifed, if, in a matter in its nature fo 
delicate and difficult as that concerning which he treats, a 
doubt fhould here and there arife, in the minds of the moft can- 
did critics, with regard to the propriety of his determinations. 
For inftance, we would wifh him to reconfider, whether in 
the words which begin with /uper, fuch as fuperftition, fupercede, 


&c. he is right in directing them to be pronounced foo-per. 
Whatever might be the cafe in Queen Anne’s time, it doth not 
occur to us that any one, at prefent, above the lower ranks, 
{peaks thefe words with the found, /); or that a good reafon 
can be given for their being thus founded. Nay, their being 
‘thus {poke ‘nis contrary to Mr. Sheridan’s own rule; for he 
fays, that the letter S always preferves its own proper found 
at the beginning of words. A few doubt:, however, of this kind, 


will by no means detract from the genera! merit of the Digio- 


nary ocfore us ; which is undoubtedly a work of great authority 
and importance, and will be found of the utmoit fervice to ail 
public fpeakers ; to all foreigners who ftudy our tongue ; to all 
who have been brought up in the ufe of the Scotch, Irith, or 
other provincial accents; and to all teachers of the Englith 
Janguage. 

W hat is itill wanting to complete the a, is, that a 
School of Eloquence be opened, where not only pupils may be 
regularly taughe the art of delivery for their own benefit, but 
where perfons s may be inftructed in the method of teaching it. to 
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others, that thus it may fpread through the land. Such an in- 
flitution would alone be the mezns of effectually agfwering the 
ends propofed by our Author, He had formerly an intention of 
carrying a plan ‘of this kind into execution; and he is of all 
men the beft fitted for conducting it, by his deep fcientific 
knowledge of the fubject, and by his being one of the moft cor- 
rect fpeakers of the age. Woetner Mr. Sheridan ftill perfifts in 
his defign, we are not able to fay ; but if he means to purfue it, 

we fincerely wifh that he may ivccecd in the profecution of fo 
valuable and defirable an object. K L 





Arr. IY. Supplement to the Eaition of Shak/peare’s Plays publifhed in 
1778, by Samuel Johnfon and George Steeven:. Containing ad- 
ditronal Obfervations by feveral of the former Commentators : : to 
which are fubjoined, the genuine Poems of the fame Author, and 
feven Plays tnat have been afcribed to him. With Notes by the 
Editor [Mr. Malone] and others, 2 Vols. 8vo. (large) 183. 
Boards. Bathurit, &c. 1780. 


HIS very curious Supp'ement to Shakfpeare well deferves 
TT the rank it claims; for though it doth not place itfelf on 
an equal footing with the laf edition of johnton and Steevens, 
yet it merits a place next to it: and the admirers of Shak(peare 
will efteem themfelves indebted to Mr. Malone for the pains he 
hath taken to gratify their curiafity. 

The Editor’s Advertifement is fenfible and modeft. He ace 
knowledges his obligations to feveral learned and ingenious 
gentlemen, who ailifted him with notcs and obfervations to il- 
juftrate fome obfcure or interefting pafl: ‘ges in Shak{peare. Sir 
William Blackftone for the firft time appears here as a fcholiaf. 
His very judicious notes have no other diftin€tion than the final 
Je:ter of his name, F. Ihe other gentlemen whofe aihft- 
ance the Editor acknowledges are, Dr. Percy [ Dean of Carlifle}, 
the Rey. Dr. Farmer, the Rev. Mr, Hecity, Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
and (above all) Mr, Steevens. 

The Advertifement is fucceeded by what Mr. Malone calls a 
Prolegomena, which contains a very curious delineation of the 
ceconomy of our antient theatres, and is a farther proof how la- 
borious and critical his enquiries have been in order to throw 
licht on this obfcure fubjeét. 

it may afford fome amufement to our Readers, to prefent them 
with a general view of the ancient Englith face, extracted from 
the Prelecomena ; ; referring thofe who with to be more minutely 
acquain: ed with particulars, and the refources from whence 
they were drawn, to the work itfelf. 

Before Shakfpeare, the drama was little cultivated, or under- 
flood. Not one play that was publifhed before 1592 will bear 
a fecond reading, Exclufive of myfterics, moralities, tranflations, 
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&c. there are but thirty-four pieces extant which were publithed 
before that period. 

In the time of Shakfpcare there were no Jefs than ten play 
houfes, viz. four private and fix public theatres. Mott, if not 
all Shakfpeare’s plays were performed either 2t the G/s/e on the 
Bank-fide, or at the private theatre in Black Friars. ‘This latter 
was very fmall, and plays were reprefented there by candle-light. 
The Globe was fituated on the South fide of the Thames. It 
‘was an hexagonal building, partly opcn to the weather, and 
partly covered with reeds, It was a public theatre of confider- 
able’ fize; and plays were acted there by day-light. It was 
burnt down in 1613; and rebuilt the following year with great 
improvements. Exhibitions at the Globe were chiefly calculated 
for the lower people: thofe at Black Friars, for a more feleé& 
and judicious audience. Wright, author of the Hi/foria Hifirio- 
nica (1699), informs us, that the Globe was a fummer, and 
the other a winter theatre. 

In Shakfpeare’s time, the price of admifiion to the pit was fix- 
pence:—to the beft rooms (as they were called) or boxes, a fhil- 
ling. Admiffion to meaner theatres was obtained at a much 
cheaper rate. The Fortune playhoufe, which belonzed to William 
Alleyn, the founder of Dulwich College, had a Two-penny gal- 
Jery, as. we learn from Middleton’s comedy of the Rearing Girl, 
1611. Inthe reign of Charles I. the price of admiffion to the 
boxes in the more refpectable theatres was advanced to two 
fhillings, and half a crown. 

It appears from feveral paflages in old plays, that perfons 
were permitted to fit on the ftage as fpectators of the exhibition. 
The critics and wits chiefly took their feats there. This indul- 
gence indeed was granted only at the private, not at the public 
theatres.—T he ftage was ftrewed with rufhes; the ufual cover- 
ing indeed for floors, at that time, in England. 

As tothe machinery of the ftage, it wes very fimple before 
the time of Shakfpeare, as we learn from a paffage in Sir Philip 
Sydney’s Defence of Poetry (1595). Mr. Malone, from feveral 
circumftances colleéted from old plays and their ftage-directions, 
finks the mechanifm of the ancient Englifh theatre fo very low, 
as to imagine that it feldom went beyond a painted chair, or a 
trap-door ; and that few, if any of them, had any moveable fcenes. 
They had, he thinks, only curtains to be drawn backward or 
forward on an iron-rod ; and a fingle fcene, compofed of tapef- 
try, which appears fometimes to have been ornamented with 
pictures. Some paflages in the old dramas incline one to think, 
that, when tragedies were performed, the ftage was hung with 
black. Mr. Steevens, however, is of opinion that the machinery 
of the flage in the time of Shak{fpeare was not fo fimple and 
{canty as Mr. Malone fuppofeg. From fome ftage directions - 
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the firft folio edition of his plays, it fhould feem that the ma- 
chinery was Confiderably improved. In The Tempeft, Ariel is 
faid to eater ** like aharpy, claps his wings on the table, and with 
a quaint device the banquet vanifhes.” In a fubfequent fcene 
of the f:me play, ** Juno defcends ;” and in Cymbeline, ** Jupiter 
defcends likewife in thunder and lightning, fitting upon an 
eavic.”” Iu Macbeth ** the cauldron finks, and the apparitions 
rij.’ © It may be added, fays Mr. Steevens, that the dialogue 
of Shakfpcare hath fuch perpetual reference to objects fuppofed 
vifible to the audience, that the want of fcenery could not have 
failed to render many of the defcriptions uttered by his f{peakers 
abfurd and laughable.’ He alfo obferves, that the pageants and 
tournaments fo often exhibited in the reign of Henry VIII. 
micht afford a natural introduction to fcenery on the ftage. 

Before the exhibition began, three flourifhes, or pieces of 
mufic, were played; or, in the ancient language, there were 
three foundings. Mufic was likewife played between the acts : 
the inftruments chiefly ufed were trumpets, cornets and haut- 
boys. ‘Ihe band, which did not confift of more than five or 
fix perfons, fat in an upper balcony, over what is now called 
the itage-box. 

The performers of male characters generally wore periwigs—= 
a part of drefs unufual at that period. Mafques were fome- 
times worn by thofe who performed in female characters, In 
Shak{peare’s time, and for many years afterwards, thefe latter 
characters were reprefented by boys or young men. Sir William 
Davenant, in imitation of the foreign theatres, firft introduced 
females in the fcene. 

In Shakfpeare’s time, it was not ¢euffomary to exhibit more 
than a fingle drama in one day. The Yorkfhire Tragedy, or All’s 
One, appears, indeed, to have been one of four pieces that were 
exhibited the fame day; and Fletcher has alfo a piece called 
Four Plays in One. We find no other inftance of the fame kind. 
Farces were not introduced till after the Reftoration. 

The entertainment in Shakfpeare’s time was diverfified and 
enlivened (principally for the fake of the common people) by 
vaultinz, tumbling, flight of hand, morrice-dancing, &c.—in 
fhort (fays old Stephen Goffon, in his School of Abufe, 1579), 
** nothing is forgot (viz. by the Devil) that might ferve to fet 
out the matter with pomp, or ravifh the beholders with variety 
of pleafure.” . 

The amufements which preceded the commencement of the 
play were anciently of vatious kinds. While fome part of the 
audience entertained themfelves with reading or playing at cards, 
others (fays Mr. Malone) were employed in lefs refined occupa- 
tions, in drinking ale or fmoking tobacco. : 

It was cuftomary in the time ef Shakfpeare to carry table. 
books (as they were called) to the theatre, and either from curi- 
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ofity or enmity to the Author, or fome other motive, to write 
down paflages of the play. There is reafon to believe, that fome 
of Shakfpeare’s dramas underwent this fate; and that fome of 
the old quartos were publifhed from thefe imperfeét copies. 

The ancient cuftom of concluding the play with a prayer for 
the health and profperity of the King and Queen, if 1t were 

acted in the public theatres, probably gave birth to the common 
addition to the modern play-bills, Vivant Rex & Regina. If 
the play was acted in private houfes, the patrons of it were 
prayed for. Plays in the time of Shakfpeare began at one 
o’clock in the afternoon: and the exhibition was ufually finifhed 
in two hours. Even in 1607, they commenced at three o’clock. 

From Gollon’s School of Abufe, above quoted, it feems that 
dramatic entertainments were ufually exhibited on Sundays :— 
afterwards they were performed on that and other days indiferi- 
minately. Withers complains of this profanation of the Lord’s 
Day, fo late as the year 1628, through Prynne is filent about 
icin his Hifrioma/tix, 1633. May, however, in his Liflory of 
the Parliament, &c. 1645, taking a review of the conduét of 
King Charles and his minifters from 1628 to 1640, obferves, 
that ‘plays were ufually reprefented at Court on Sundays during 
that period: It is probable, that they were not pudlicly per- 
formed at that time on the Lord’s Day. 

Play-bills announcing the title and leading features of the ex- 
hibition were given out in Shakfpeare’s time to draw an audi- 
ence: but the charaters of the piece and the names of the 
actcrs were not fpecified. This latter practice did not com- 
mence till the beginning of the prefent century. It is conjec= 
tured by the Editor, that the long and whimfical titles that are 
prefixed to the quarto copies of our Author’s plays, were tran- 
fcribed from the play-bills of the time. Itis improbable, that 
Shak{peare, who was exceedingly modeft, and who has more 
than once apologifed for his untutored lines, fhould in his MSS. 
have entitled any of his dramas mott excellent and pleafant per- 
formances. “The following is an exact copy of the titie-page of 
The merry Wives of Windfor, as it appears in the old 4to edi- 
tion: 

A moit 
Pieafant and excellent conceited 
Comedie 
Of 
Syr - Falfaffe 
And toe 
Merry Wives of Windfor. 
i itermixed 
With fundrie variable and plea fing humours of Sir 
Hugh, the Welch Knight, Juttice Shaliow, 
And his wife Coufia, Mr. Slender. 
With 
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With the 
Swaggering Vaine of antient Piftcll 
And Corporal Nym. 
By William Shakfpeare. 
As it hath been divers Times a@ed 
By the Right Honourable my Loid Chamber- 
laine’s Servants : 
Both before her Majeftie and elfewhere, 
1lC2. 

When the era of benefits for the authors commenced, cannot 
be exactly afcertained. Mr. Oldys hints at an ancient cuflom 
of allotting the profits of the firf? day to the poet: ‘ a regulation 
(fays Mr. Malone, fomewhat archly) which would have been 
very favourable to fome of the ephemeral productions of mo- 
dern times.’ In the latrer end of Q, Elizabeth’s reign, the poet 
had his benefit on the fecondday. Decker fpeaks of the poet’s 
third day in 1612. 

Southerne was the firft dramatic Writer who obtained the 
emoluments arifing from two reprefentations ; and to Farquhar, 
in 1700, the benefit of a third was granted. Mr. Addifon was 
the firft who difcontinued the ancient but humiliating practice 
of diftributing tickets, and foliciting company to attend at the 
theatre on the poet’s night. By this mean practice of folicit- 
ing people to attend, Southerne is faid to have gained 7oo]. 
by one play. 

The cuftomary price of the copy of a play to the Bookfeller 
in the time of Shakfpeare appears to have been twenty nobles, 
or 61. 13s. 4d. The ufual prefent from the patron to whom 
it was dedicated, was forty fhillings. 

Dramatic poets were, in thofe times, as at prefent, admitted 
gratis into the theatre. : 

Cat-calling was an ancient mode of cenfure. Decker fpeaks 
of ** mewing at pafiionate fpeeches.” The common term, as 
well as practice, of damning plays, is as ancient, at leaft, as the 
time of Sir William Davenant, 1643. Three pieces of Ben 
Johnfon’s, and twoof Beaumont and Fletcher’s, underwent this 
tate, 

Ators in Shakfpeare’s time had not an annual faliry. The 
performers fhared the profis of the flage, according toa mode of 
proportion previoufly agreed on. “Phe utmoit that the fharers 
of the G/sbe play-houfe could have received on any one day was 
about 351. This theatre is fuppoied to have held about thir- 
teen or fourteen hundred perfons. [Each of the modern 
theatres in Drury-Lane and Covent Garden, Mr. Malune ob- 
ferves In a note, will contain two thoufand three hundied.} In 


1635, chadwell received by his benefit on the third night 


> b 


1301. which was the greateft receipt that had been ever taken 
before that time at Drury-Lane. 
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It appears from the MSS. of Lord Stanhope, Treafurer of 
the Chambers to King James I. that the cuftomary fum paid to 
John Heminge and his company, for the performance of a play 
at court, was 61. 13s. 4d. to which his Majefty would occa- 
fionally add, by way of bounty, the fum of 31. 6s. 8d. 

« Thus fcanty and meagre (fays our ingenious Editor) were 
the apparatus and accommodations of our ancienttheatres, on 
which thofe dramas were firft exhibited that have fince engaged 
the attention of fo many learned men, and delighied fo many 
thoufand fpeétators !” 

Thefe obfervations on the ancient ftate of the Englith theatre 
are followed with fome account of the original performers in the 
dramas of Shaketpear:—this account indeed is very flender, 
but itis the utmoft that could be procured ; and, though flender, 
is another proof of the great induftry of Mr. Malone. To this 
is fubjoined a tranfcript of acurious MS _ lately difcovered in 
the library of Dulwich College, entitled, The Platt of the fecound 
Parte of the Seaven deadlie Sinns. This platt (i. €. plat-form or 
outline of the performance, enumerating the different characters, 
with the names of the performers) ferves in fome meafure to 
mark the various degrees of confequence of feveral of thefe old 
actors. In this platt, Shak{peare, who is fimply called Wil), is 
fuppofed to be the perfon who acted the part of Itys. Thus 
alfo, Edward Alleyne, who afterwards founded Dulwich Col- 
lege, is called Ned; and Henry Condell, whom Shakfpeare 
mentions in his will as one of his fe/lows, and who joined 
with Heminge in the folio edition of his plays, is called Harry, 
Burbage (the alter Rofcius of Camden) appears in two charac- 
ters in this platt. It is difficult to form a juft idea of the nature 
and defign of the piece itfelf, from this rude fketch of it. It 
feems to have been an attempt to unite the ferioufnefs and piety 
of the ancient moralities with the gayer and more infinuating 

races of the more regular and improved drama. ‘£ The necef- 
Fty (fays Mr. Steevens) of half indulging and half repreffing a 
grofs and vicious tafte, might have given rife to fuch pieces of 
dramatic patch-work as this. Even the moft rigid Puritans 
might have been content to behold exhibitions in which Pagan 
hiftories were rendered fubfervient to Chriftian purpofes. The 
dulnefs of the intervening homilift would have half abfolved the 
deadly fin of the poet. A fainted audience would have been 
tempted to think the reprefentation of Othello laudable, provided 
the piece were at once heightened and moralifed by chorufes- 
fpoken in the characters of [reton and Cromwell!’ We by no 
means fub{cribe to this opinion. The old Puritans objeéted to 
évery fpecies of dramatic entertainment; and looked on every 
attempt to unite the church andthe ftage as an impious profa- 
nation of the former. Their rigidnefs yiclded not to the — 
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of poetry; and their horror was the more increafed when 
Chriftianity was blended with the fictions of Paganifm, and 
Religion in her fober fuit was forced into company with the 
gayer characters of a mixed drama. 

The Prolegomena is fucceeded by § Supplemental Obfervations’ 
on the feveral plays of Shakfpeare, which have oceurred fince 
the publication of the laft edition. Some of them are of very 
little confequence, and only ferve to enlarge the catalogue of 
parallel paflages, already fufficiently numerous in the preceding | 
volumes. Mr. Tyrwhytt’s Remarks on Dr. Warburton’s Di/- 
fertation on Chivalry and Romance are learned and ingenious, and 
fuficiently confute that great man’s hypothefis, But it is too 
long to be tranfcribed: and we will not do it the injuftice te 
abridge it. 

The original letter from Warburton to Concanen, which, 
from a note on Dr, Akenfide’s Ode to Mr. Edwards, had long 
excited the curiolity of the public, is here printed at full length. 
It was written in the year 1726, and is dated from Newarke; 
at which place, if we have been rightly informed, Dr. War- 
burton was at that time a practifing attorney. Matthew Con- 
canen, to whom the letter was fent, was then a member 
of aciub, in which Theobald, and others of the fame clafs, 
were engaged in a literary war with Pope and his fellow-wits of 
an oppotiie fociety. Pope’s genius had excited their envy; and 
the feverity of ridicule had mortified their pride. At one of 
their meeting’, the Attorney of Newark had the honour of being. 
introduced by this Concanen. Having been little in the worid, 
he looked on himfelf as highly diftinguifhed by this introduc- 
tion; and, in the letter now publifhed, acknowledges the obli- 
gation with much thankfulnefs. “che moft curious part of the 
letter is that which relates to Mr. Pope; who is directly charged 
with plagiarifm ‘for want of genius :’—the very Mr. Pope, 
whofe genius he afterwards exalted by all the extravagance of 
praife; and on whofe Dunciad, where his old friends, Concanen 
and Theobald, were hung up to public fcorn, he wrote notes to 
render its fatire intelligible, and pointed out beauties to make 
its merit confpicuous ! 

The letter contains remarks on Addifon’s Cato, and on that 
fublime paflage in ‘ our Britifh Homer’ (as he calls Shakfpeare) 

‘© Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the firft motior, &c.” 

It appears from the letter, that he had objeétions to Shak- 
fpeare’s acquaintance with che ancients—that in his view the 
were of great weight—that it was neceflary that Mr. Theobald 
fhould be apprifed of them, in order to obviate any difficulty 
that might occur on that head—and that he would communicate 
them fome other opportunity. 

Dr. 
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Dr. Warburton, indeed, in the Preface to his edition of 
Shakfpeare, acknowledyes, that he had formerly the ‘¢ ill for- 
tune to have fome accidental connections with Theobald :”’— 
but’ the merit of this acknowledgment is in fome degree ren- 
dered queftionable by a paflage which fucceeds it. ‘* He was 
recommended to me as a poor man.” Hence one might be apt 
to think, that all Dr. Warburton’s attention to this poor man 
was the mere effect of difinterefted charity. But whatever his 
benevolence might have been, at the time when this accidental 
connection began, we apprehend an attorney of {mall practice in 
a country town (as Warburton at that time was) was a very 
unlikely perfon for a poor author to be recommended to for pa- 
tronage and fupport. In fhort, Dr. Warburton, when he had 
tafted fome of the fweets of high Ife, and when the notice 
taken of him by the greater wits had expanded his ambition, 
began to grow afhamed of his former connections, and ufed 
every art to pailiate and glofs over what it was impo‘tible for 
him to deny, or difprove, Hence, he calls that accidental which 
he himfelf appears to have fought and cultivated: and what he 
puts down to the fcore of charity, had been before an cbje& of 
his ambition ! 

This curious letter was difcovered by chance in the 
year 1750, by Dr. Gawin Knight, Firft Librarian to the Bri- 
tifh Mufeum, in fitting up a houfe which he had taken in 
Crane-Court, Fleet-ftrect. It was many years in-the poffeffion 
of Dr. Akenfide. The note on the Doétor’s Odeto Mr. Edwards 
concludes with this expreffion, ** Of the truth of thefe affer- 
tions (viz. Dr. Warburton’s contemptuous treatment of Mr, 
Pope in his intercourfe with ‘Vheobaid, &c.) his lordfhip can 
have no doubt, if he recollects his own correfpondence with 
Concanen; a part of which is ftill in being, and will pro- 
bably be remembered as long as any of this prelate’s writ- 
ings.” 

This valuable Supplement contains a correct edition of 
Shakfpeare’s poems, viz Venus and Adonis, The Rape of tu- 
crece, One hundred and fifty-four Sonnets, The paffionate Pil- 
grim, and The Lover’s Complaint. Thefe poems were pub- 
lifhed feparately, with the Authoy’s name, in his lifetime; and 
were afterwards collected and publifhed in one volume. Shake 
{peare calfs his * Venus and Adonis,’ inthe Dedication of this 
poem to his great patron, the Ear! of Southampton, ‘ the firft 
heir of his invention.” [t was entered on the books of the 


Stationers Company in April 1593. © The Rape of Lucrece’ 
was firft printed in 4to, in 1594: the Sonnets, in i6¢g; though 
thefe laft were known in the private circle of his friends {o early 
as the year 1598, having been mentioned in a publication of 
that year by Meres, in his Wit’s Treafury, under the quaint 
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eharacter of ‘* Sugred Sonnets of the mellifluous and honey- 
tongued Shakfpeare, in whom lives the fweet witty foul of 
Ovid.” ‘ The paffionate Pilgrim’ was firft publifhed in 1599, 
and ¢ The Lover’s Complaint’ in 1609. Mr. Malone obferves, 
that * thefe poems feem to have gained Shakfpeare more reputa+ 
tion than his plays :—at leaft, they are oftener mentioned’ or 
alluded to.’ 

The authenticity of thefe poems is too well eftablifhed by 
internal evidence, and by the moit circumftantial external proofs, 
to admit of adifpute. Shakfpeare’s genius indeed was too ar- 
dent and vigorous for poems that dwelt chiefly in relation or 
narrative. Hence, though ftored with beauties, they become 
on the whole languid and tirefome. His end feemed to be, to 
allot a certain number of verfes to each ftory that he undertook 
to relate; and when this purpofe was accomplifhed, he did not 
exert his géntus to provide for any thing befides. Permittit nu- 


minibus quid conveniat. But it was the faulty tafte of the times 5. 


for the old poem of Romeus and Fuliet (republifhed in this Sup 
plement) is equally prolix and tedious, and often as unintereft> 
ing as the’* Rape of Lucrece.’ : 

The merit of that fpecies of poetry adopted by Shakfpeare in 
his ¢ Sonnets,’ is differently eftimated by Mr, Steevens and Mr. 
Malone ; the former calling it ¢ the contrivance of fome literary 
Procraftes ;” and the latter, though not its profefied champion, 
yet_is Wr interefted in its credit, as to think it worth his 
wiile, » ftow fome little pains in refcuing it from the con- 
tempt thrown on it by the former. The Reader, if he will fee 
how the difpute begins, and how it is carried on, muft confult 
the Work itfelf, It is left undecided: for though Mr. Malone 
hath the laft word (being the Editor), we have reafon to think 
that Mr. Steevens is difpofed to adhere to his own opinion. 
This is generally the cafe, after anfwers, replies, and rejoinders, 
where the controverfy, turns on fpeculation, tafte, or fentiment, 
and cannot be decided by appeals to facts, and is above fubmit- 
ting to any authority. 

Béfore we clofe this fubject, we cannot avoid remarking the 
ftriking fimilarity between one of Shakfpeare’s fonnets and that 
well-known and beautiful paflage in the Paradife Loft, where 
Adam is reprefented as breathing out the enthufiaim of his paf- 
fion for Eve in the following moft elegant lines: 


** Sweet is the breath of Morn, her rifing {weet, 
With charm of earlieft birds, &c. &c. 
* * * * * * 
But neither breath of Morn when fhe afcends 
With charm of earlieit birds, nor rifing Sun 
On this delightfal land, nor herb, fruit, flowers, 
Glift’ring with dew, nor fragrance after fhowers, 
Rev. Oa. 1780. > Nor 
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Nor grateful evening mild; nor filent night 
With this her folemn bird; nor walk by noon, 
Nor glitt’ring flar- light without thee is fweet.” 

Thefe lines are a great improvement on the following from 
Shakfpeare (from whom indeed the original thought feems te 
have been borrowed) : 

* Yer not the lays of birds, nor the fweet fmell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 
Could make me any fummer’s ftory tell, 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew: 
Nor did I wonder at the lilies white, 
Nor praife the deep vermillion in the rofe; 
. They were but fweet, but figures of delight 
Drawn after you, the pattern of all thofe. 
Yet feem’d it winter itill and you away, : 
As with your fhadow | with thefe did play.’ 
Mr. Steevens hath produced a paflage * from the beginning of 
the 3d book of the Paradife Loft, as in fome degree fimilar to 
thefe lines ; but we do not think the parallel happily chofen,; 
and we are furprifed that the paflage we have produced did not 
ftrike him, as having a much nearer affinity both in fentiment 
and expreiffion. 


a, , 








* Mr. Steevens’s quotation is the following : 
but not to me returns 
“I Day, or the {weet approach of even or morn, 
Or fight of vernal bloom or fammer’s rofe. oo k 
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} : 
; ‘ Art. III, Remarks on Dr. Samuel Fobnfon's Fourney to the Hebrides; 
‘ : in which are contained, Ob/ervations on the Antiquities, Language, 
: Genius and Manners of the Highlanders of Scotland. By the Rev. 
Donald M Nicol, A.M. Minitter of Lifmore, Argylefhire. 8vo. 
48. Boards. Cadell. 1780, 





N the prefent performance, our young Author hath attacked 

a moft refpectable veteran in literature with much ill-nature, 
and with a degree of petulance ftill more intolerable and difguft- 
ing than his acrimony. He hath anxioufly fought for imper- 
fections in a work where perfection was not attainable. He 
hath magnified errors and miftakes, which a candid mind would 
fcarcely have perceived ; or, if it had perceived, would readily 
have excufed them. But, as it generally happens when prejudice 
hath vitiated the judgment, Mr. M‘Nicol hath not only made 
the moft of venial miftakes, but he pretends to have difcovered 
them where they do not exift. It is therefore not at all to be 
wondered at, that this work fhould have fwelled to its prefent 
fize, or that its Autior, proud of holding a competition with 
Dr. Johnfon, without a view of pecuniary advantage, or even 
literary fame (objects above his humility, or beneath his pride!), 
fhould 
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fhould advance to the charge with all the fancied importance of 
a formidable antagonift. 

Impartiality, however, obliges us to acknowledge, that Drs 
Johnion is reprehenfible for many paflages in his work, which 
{favour more of the illiberal partiality of the intolerant church- 
man, than the freedom and candour of a wife and unbiafled phi- 
lofopher. In our Review of the ‘* Journey to the Weftern 
Iflands,” we noted with diflike fome ill-natured refle€tions on the 
ecclefiaftical eftablifhment of Scotland: though (as friends to the 
univerfal interefts of religion) we were pleafed to find; that even 
the Doctor’s critical—orj as fome would call it—** jaundiced 
eye” could difcover but ove ftriking blemifh in the character of 
its minifters: and that the very blemifh which fo much offended 
him lay more in the optic feeing than in the objec? feen.— They were 
Prefbyterians ! 

Neverthelefs, we are by no means difpofed te join with Mr. 
M‘Nicol in afcribing the errors of Dr Johnfon’s Work toa 
fpirit of wilful mifreprefentation of malignant revenge ; hor are 
we ready to put down the Doctor’s averfion to the facrilegious 
ravages of Knox’s reformation, to his predilection for the 4 
ftitions of Popery: neither can we give any credit to Mr. 
M‘Nicol’s aflertion—that the Dodtor vifited Scotland with a 
predetermined refolution to abufe the country, and depreciate 
Highland traditions, in order to gratify his contempt or his re- 
fentment. Thefe are charges of a very ferious nature ; and we 
fhould not be forward to admit them, even if they were fup- 
ported by more plaufible evidences than this writer. hath pro- 
duced. {tis not at all furprifing, that a man who hath a fa- 
vourite fyftem fhould be peculiarly attentive to thofe circum- 
ftances which tend to confirm it, or that any incidental ob- 
fervations fhould Jead more direétly to this point; but it is 
uncandid to afcribe this effet to a fettled defign, which (as to 
the. main object of it) might have been eatily accomplifhed with- 
out the expence and fatigue of a journey through the rueful and 
howling deferts of Scotland. We may fee, from a late publi- 
cation refpecting the character of King Charles I, that fuch 
purpofes may be anfwered with great facility ; and that any in- 
dividual or nation may be covered with a double portion of in- 
famy by a malignant reclufe, at a fmall, avery {mall expence 
either of application or ingenuity. 

If Mr. M‘Nicol had not been as ftrongly biaffed by prejudice, 
as he would reprefent Dr. Johnfon to have been, in almoft 
every reflection which either his wit or his ill-nature have 
thrown on poor Scotland, he would not have been fo much 
enflamed by fome very innocent and unimportant obfervations. 
He would not have contended: with fo.much fturdinefs and zeal 


for the honour of Scotland in one of the loweft articles of —s 
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He would have allowed, that fail might have been unknown in 
Scotland before the days of Cromwell :—but Dr. Johnfon had 
unfortunately faid, that Cromwell conquered Scotland! ‘This re- 
fle&tion: touched the pride of our Scotchman; and he was de- 
termined, not only to rob the Ufurper of the glory of a conqueft, 
but even to’deny him the little praife of adding to the fcanty 
ftock of Caledonian vegetables. He might alfo have acknow- 
ledged (for it is ftri€tly true) that many of the inhabitants, even 
of the metropolis of Scotland, have not afforded themfelves pul- 
Jies for their fafh windows. But, unfortunately again, Dr. 
‘Johnfon is fuppofed by his: tefty Remarker to have taken notice 
of this defect only for the fake of expofing the flovenlinefs of 
the Scots. Now as pullies and fafh-windows are imagined to 
be proofs of elegance and convenicnce, Mr. M*Nicol was re- 
folyed that England fhould not run away with the honour of 
their introdudtion: and with the fame laudable zeal for his 
country, he contends ttrongly that Scotland was beforehand with 


- England in almoft every article, not only of convenience, but 


‘of Juxury too ! 

Such trifles as thefe (and the book before us abounds with 
them) have made Dr. Johnfon’s miftakes appear fewer, and of 
Jefs confequence than they really are. A more ingenuous anta~ 
‘gonift would*have-had a greater advantage over the Doétor, and, 
if the honour of Scotland had been the capital objedt, he would 
have gained’ his end more effe€tually by his candour and mode- 
ration. The-difpofition which Mr. M‘Nicol difplays in almoft 
every page of his book, reminds us of a fcheme of characterifing 
the feveral nations of Europe in the form of -a Newfpaper, con- 
‘taining accounts from every capital. The following from Edin- 
‘burgh is truly expreffive of that fpirit which dictated four-fifths 
‘of the ‘Remarks we are now reviewing, viz. ** We are informed 
‘from the beft autliority, that Duncan M*Gregor, lately exe- 
cuted in the grafs- market for houfe-breaking, was mot a Scotch- 
man,’ | 

We never confidered Dr. Johnfon’s work as an attempt to 
‘give a perfect idea of Scotland: but only to convey the feveral 
remarks which were fuggefted by the objeéts he furveyed. We 
‘were well aware, that trom a cynical philofopher we could ex- 
pect little of that urbanity which. is the infeparable companion 
of an amiable difpofition and of polifhed manners: and from‘ 
‘man who had hitherto been only a fpeculative Rambler, we 
could form no great hopes of a work’entirely free from mifre- 
eee and partiality. But it is highly petulant and pre- 
‘fuming to charge him with unjuft and ungenerous. defizns : it is 
liberal to reproach him for not taking an account of trees in 4 
‘country where we are well aflured he faw none: and for not 
_ - wren defcribing 
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defcribing colymns, ruins, and houfes, which he had no oppor 
tunity of examining. | 

This Remarker gives us a very unfavourable idea of his own 
candour, in the beginning of his book, where he brings a charge 
againft Dr. Johnfon for commencing his journey to Scotland on 
the 18th of Auguft. This the Remarker would reprefent as a fea- 
fon too late for the valetudinarian to expect any amendment of 
his health, or the traveller to fee objets in the faireft view.’ 
Thofe, however, who are acquainted with Scotland well know, 
that eafterly winds and rain are very common in the earlier part 
of fummer, and that little good weather can be depended on-till- 
Auguft. No one who knows the country will join with Mr. ' 
M‘Nicol in his criticifm, or when they obferve that’Dr. Johnfon 
hath remarked, that in many places the corn was not carricd in 
even at the late feafon when he pafled through Scotland. 

The appearance of the country muft be allowed by al] im- 
partial travellers to be in general poor, and to indicate the want 
of cultivation. Inclofures and plantations there ares; but they 
are fo rare, as to be fcarcely an exception to the univerfal barren- 
nefs of the country, efpecially the Highlands. The inns, even of 
the metropolis, are well known to be bad ; and the accommoda- 
tions in other places are much more wretched than what we meet 
with in the common villages in England. Thefe-are faéts which 
the partiality of a thorough Scotchman may palliate and-glofs over, 
but he cannot deny—unlefs he be the very oppofite of a /lurdy 
moralif?. Inftances of particular plenty and holpitality will not 
overthrow thefe general obfervations. 

Dr. Johnfon had obferved, that the roads in Scotland were 
little frequented, even near the capital; and his Remarker tri- 
umphs in finding, juft after, that he arrived at St. Andrews at 
two in the morning, at which time this captious writer imagines 
any Englifh roads would have been equally deferted: But he tri- 
umphs without a victory; for as the Doétor muft have {pent 
nearly the whole day in his journcy, he muft have been ac- 
quainted with the roads near the capital, to which he chiefly 
confined his obfervation. 

Mr. M‘Nicol is never fo happy as when he thinks he hath, 
caught Dr. Johnfon ftumbling on a contradiétion. . He is fure 
to make the moft of it: and on fp promifing an accafian he 
makes the moft of his wit too. * In page gd (fays.this Re- 
marker) his [Dr. Johnfon’s] account of the ifland ot Inch Keith 
is trifling and contradictory. He teprefents it asa barren rock, 
where there formerly was a fort; and yet he telJs‘us again, that 
it never was intended for a place of ftrength, and that ** a herd 
of cows grazes annually upon it in fummer.” But a fort with- 
Out firength is furely fomething mew; and grazing for cattle a 
moft xncommon mark of mar ved This remark is equally 
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ill-natured and trifling. There are in Scotland many forts 
(barring the Latin derivation of the word) without ftrength ; 
and we have often feen cattle grazing on fpots which an Eng- 
lifbman might well call barren; and would wonder how they 
could be fupported there. But we are weary of fuch quibbling 
criticifms ; and therefore hafte to felect a few of his more la- 
boured defences, where the fubjeét is more generally interefting, 

Dr. Johnfon had dared, in his ufual unqualified ftyle, and 
without afking any Scotchman’s permiffion, to affert [page 57 of 
the Journey to the Weftern Ifles], that ** the Scots muft be for- 
ever content to owe to the Englifh all their elegance and cul- 
ture.” On an affertion fo peremptory, and fo mortifying to 
Scottifh pride, Mr. M‘Nicol’ hath thought proper to remark as 
follows : : 

‘ Had the Doctor been here giving an account cf any other nation 
in Europe, I make no doubt but he would likewife have found fome 
opportunity of making a fimilar claim in favour of O/d England. Our 
good neighbours have been always pretty remarkabie for the mede/? 
virtue of felf-applaufe; and confidering their own country, at ail 
times, and in al! things, as the true ltandard of perfection. 

* What has been already faid concerning our early connection with 
France, may be a fufficient anfwer to the aé/urdity and arrogance of 
this affertion. It is with an ill grace, indeed, that the Engh pre- 
tend to be a model of tafte for others. They themfelves are daily 
copying from the Gallic {chool: and though they have been Jong un- 
der tutorage, the world have not yet conceived any high opinion of 
their elegance and culture, In {pite of difcipline, there is fi!) a rough- 
nefs in their manners which has rendered them proverbial. 

* But the frequent repetition of the above remark, to be found in 
the Doétor’s performance, renders it neceffary to have recoirfe toa 
few fa&s for fetting that matter in a proper light; and therefore muft 
recal his attention to fome circumitances relating to the flate of the 
two kingdoms long before any friendly intercourfe between them 
could give us an opportunity of receiving thofe boaffed improve- 
ments. 

© In the year 1224, ftraw was ufed for the King’s bed in England. 
In 1300, wine was fold in England only by apothecaries as a cordial. 
But it was then quite otherwile in Scotland,’ becaufe of our extenfive 
trade, in proportion to the commerce of thofe days, with France and 
Spain: and till I adverted to this circumftance, it often furprifed me 
to find frequent mention made, in many of our ancient Ga/ic poems, 
of the drinking of wine and burning of wax in the habitations of our 
chieftains. In 1340, the parliamentary grants to the King of Eng- 
Jand were only in kind; and 30,000 facks of wool was this year’s 
grant. In 150s, the firft thilling was coined in England. In 1561, 
Queen Elizabeth wore the firft pair of knitted filk ftockings that ever 
were in that country. In 1543, pins were firft made in England, 
and before that time the ladies wore Aewers. 

* To all this let me oppofe, but particularly to the ewers of the 
Englith ladies, the account which the Bifhop of Rofs gives of the 
drefs of the women amongft the ancient Scots. We hall ane = 
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« they were clothed with purple and embroidery of oft exquifite work- 
«* manthip with bracelets and necklaces on their arms and necks, fo 
“* as to make a moft graceful appearance.”” Nor needs it be a mat- 
ter of furprife, how the Scots had opportunities of procuring fuch or- 
naments, fince the fame Author fhews they had, at that time, a con- 
fiderable trade with France and Spain from Inverlochay, near Fort 
William. , 

« But notwithftanding all that can be faid to the contrary, the 
Doétor feems determined, right or wrong, to maintain his pofiiion. 
He therefore goes on, and tells us again, very roundly, that ** till 
the Union made the Scots acquzinted with Englifh manners, their 
tables were cozrfe as the feafts of Ktkimaux, and their houfes filthy 
at the cottages of Hottentots.”—There is an expreflion among the 
lawyers, that what proves too much, proves nothing. tis jail fo with 
my worthy friend the Doétor in this place: he nath laid on his filth 
fo very thick, that I am of opinion it will fall off by its own 
weight. 

‘ But, in the name of wonder, who could have expected fuch a re- 
mark to drop from the pen of a man on whom the witty Lord Chef- 
terfield, many years ago, beflowed the appellation of Hottentot ? His 
Lordfhip was allowed not only to be a good judge of characier, but 
likewife to have had a good hand at drawing a /tkeme/s. It was there- 
fore unlucky in our Author to come blundering out with an expref- 
fion which mutt call to our remembrance vis ftriking fpecimen of the 
noble artift’s fkill. But | will be bold to athrm, that no man has ever 
yet feen Dr, Johnfon in the ad of feeding, or beheld the infide of his ti 
cell in Fleet-fireet, but would think she feafts of Ey imaux, or thé cot- | 
tages of Hottentots, injured by a comparifon,’ 7 

Mr. M‘Nicol may, if he pleafes, confider this as an excellent 
ftroke of wit and raillery, and enjoy it in the full meafure of 
felf-complacency. We envy him not his entertainment, nor 
are we difpofed to fhare with him in the pleafure of it. 

But Mr. M‘Nicol’s humour is only a tranfient and fudden + 
flafh. It is foon loft in the more terrible flame of his indigna- if 
tion. The broad fword fhoots a gleam of horror athwart the 
gloomy wafte, and all the axes of Lochaber rufh on our fight. 

Mercy on us! I 

‘ If this /olemn pedant (fays Mr. M‘Nicol) will deign to look back, | 
he will find many things in the hiftory of his own country which 
Ought to convince him, that civilization did not begin very early there, 
nor advance with a very quick pace. i am always forry when [ am 
obliged to trace out anecdoies of this kind; but his ill manners and 
want of candour render it neceffary.’ 

O! what hath Dr. Johnfon to anfwer for! If it had not been 
for his /l manners, the ignorance and barbarity of our countr 
would not have been expofed ; nor would modefty itfelf have 
been fo cruelly put to the blufh, as it was, when the delicate 
hand of Mr. M‘Nicol was compelled to the tafk of uncovering + 


the nakednefs of the Jand ! 
S 4 © Alfred 
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* Alfrcd the.Great, who died in the year goo, complained, that. 
from the Humber to the Thames there was not a prieit that undere. 
flood the Liturgy in ,his mother-tongue: and that from the Thames 
to the fea, there was not one that could tranflate the eafielt piece af 
Latin.—In 1167, King Henry II. fends to Ireland, and caufes a pa- 
lace of wattles to be buil: in Dublin, after the manner of the country, - 
wherein he keeps his Chriftmas, It was not till 1209 that London 
began to be governed by a mayor: and fo near our own times as the 
year 1246, moft of the houfes in that capital were thatched with 


Jiraw :—the windows were without glafs :—and all the fires ftood to 


the wall without chimnies. In the year 1300, and afterwards, almoft 
all the houfes in England were built of wood. 

‘ As our traveller gives us only his own authority, for what he fays 
of Scotland at the time of the Union, a teftimony which the Reader by 
this time cannot think altogether unexceptionable; let us now fee 
what others have reported of the ftate of civilization among vs long. 
before that period. 

‘ When Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. of England, became 
the Queen of our James 1V. fhe was attended tothe Scotch court by. 
many of the firft nobility of both fexes : and yet the Englith hittorians 
of thofe days allow, that they were fully equalled, or even excelled, 
by the Scotch nobility in politenefs of manners, the number of their 
jewels, and the richnefs of their drefs; and particularly, that the en- 
sertainments they received at the houfes of our great people did nat 
yield to any thing they had ever feen, ; 

“In 1546, Contarivi was Pope’s Legate in Scotland ; and upon his 
return to the continent, he celebrated the Scotch nation as a polite 
and hofpitable people. He bore this teftimony to their merit, though 
he could not fucceed in the object of his embafly ; which was to fup- 
port the Romihh religion, then faft declining in that kingdom, on ac- 
count of the intolerable cruelties of Cardinal Betoun. But this pre- 
Tate, very unlike to Dr. Johnfon, could not permit his prejudices as 
an ambaffador to warp his veracity as a man. | : 

* The Queen of James V. though a princefs of fo civilized a nation 
as France, acknowledged, that ‘‘ the court and the inhabitants of 
** Scotland were the moft polite and civilized the had ever feen, and 
** the palace of Linlithgow the molt magnificent,”’ 

After thefe remarks on Scottith pelitene/s, Mr. M‘Nicol, by a 
long and indeed curious quotation from Lindfay’s Hiftory of 
Scotland, attempts to eftablifh his country’s claim to profufene/s 
inthe article of good cheer, and produceth as a fpecimen of un- 
common luxuriance, * the Earl of Athol’s feaft to James V."— 
But for this we muft refer to the book. 

The coup de grace to the authenticity of the Poems of Offian 
has, in the opinion of many, becn effectually given by Dr. 
Johnfon, who hath afferted without referve, that there exitts not 





an Erfe manufcript of a hundred years date. Mr. M‘Nicol 
contefts this aflertion with much fpirit, and in our opinion 
thoroughly difproves it. He obferves, * That not only poems 
Of configerable length, but likewife genealogies of families, and — 
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tifes on different fubjedts, have been anciently.written in the Gaelic, 
and that this hath heen proved by,a variety of.inftances. Let me now 
produce an additional teftimony from Mr. Innes. In page 603 of his. 
Inquiry, he mentions a.chronicle of a few of aur Kings, from Kenneth 
Macalpine to Kenneth IH. fon to Malcolm I. and he fays, that the. 
original chronicle or hiftory, from which that piece was extracted, . 
feems evidently to. have been.written in the Gaelic language, and chat, 
fome time too before the yeara2g1. He hath preferved in his Ap-., 
pendix the Latin’ chronicle, which is a copy of the original. —— 
Among the old MSS. of confiderable length, I took notice particu-_ 
larly of two. One gives the hiflory of Smer/ie More, one of the an- 
ceftors of the Duke of Argyle, who lived in the sth century, eccord- 
ing to a manu(cript genealogy of that illuftricus ‘family ; and the 
other contains the hiftory of the fons of U/noth. They are both in” 
the Gaelic language and character, and are fo very oldias to be diffi- 
cult to be read. They are in the poffeflion of Mr. Macintyse of 
Glencoe, near Bunaw, in Argylefhire. 

« But as the Deter may think it wo great a trouble to travel again 
to the Highlands for a fight of old manufcripts, I fhall pur hia ie 
the way of being fatisfied nearer home. If he will call fome morning 
on John Mackenzie, Efq; of the Temple, Secretary to the Highland. 
Society. at the Shak{peare, Covent-Garden, he will find in London 
more volumes in the Gaelic language and chara@er than perhaps he 
will be pleafed to look at, after what he hath faid.. They are written 
on vellum, in avery elegant manner, and they all bear yery high 
marks of antiquity. None of them are of fo madera an origin as, 
that mentioned by the Dogtor. Some of them have been written 
above 5o0.years ago; and others are fo very old, that their dates can 
only be gueffed at from the fubjetts of which they treat. 

* Among thefe are two volumes which are very remarkable. The. 
one is a large folio MS. called 4n Duanaireadh Ruadh, or the Red 
Rhymer, which was given by Mr. M‘Donald of Glesealladel, in. 
Muideart, to Mr. M Donald of Kyles, in Caoideart, who gave it to 
Mr. Macpherfon. Ic contains a variety of fubjeéis, fugh as fome of 
Ofian’s Poems, Flighland Tales, &c.——The qther is caWed dn. 
Leabbar Dearg, or the Red Book, which was given to Mr. Macpher- 
fon by the bard Macwuritch. This was reckoned one of the molt va-. 
luable manufcripts in the bard’s poffeflion. | 

* Since 1 began thefe Remarks, I have been informed by Mr. 
Macdonald, the publifher of the Gaelic poetry, that his uncle, Mr. 
Lauchlan. Macdonald of South Ui/?, waswell acquainted with theJaft of 
thefe manu(cripts; and as that gentleman is a great mafter of the,Gae-. 
lic language.and chara¢ler, his opinion concerning its antiquity, from. 
the character and other circumftances, is the more to be relied on. 

‘ To finih this head, at prefent, let me next. inform the Doétor,. 
that the hard Macwurich alone is in poffefiion of.a greater numbers af 
Gaelic manufcripts than the Dottor perhaps would chufe to read in 
any language. At the.carneit and repeated requeft of Mr. Macdo- 
nald, the publifher juft mentioned, the bard hath been at Jaftipre- 
vailed.on to open his repofitories, and to permit a part.of them to be 
carricd.to Edinburgh for the fatisfaQion of the curioys.—1 myfelf 
have feen moze than a,.shou/gnd pages of what has been thys ob:ained, 
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as have hundreds befides: and Mr. Macdonald affures me, that what 
he has got leave to carry away bears but a very {mall proportion to 
what ftill remains with the bard. 

Tt feems almoft unneceffary to mention, that all thofe manufcripts 
are in the Gaelic language and charaéter. Some of them have fuf- 
fered greatly by bad keeping; but many more by the ravages of 
time. The character of feveral is allowed by all who have feen the 
manufcripts, to be the moft beautiful they had ever beheld.’ 

Of the bard Macvurich, above mentioned, our Author gives 
us a Curious account ; for which we refer to the book. 

Dr. Johnfon having with great plaufibility attempted to over- 
throw the authenticity of Ojfian’s Poems, by remarking, that it 
was next to impoffible for any perfons to have committed them 
to memory, confidering the great length of fome of them, Mr. 
M‘Nicol combats the force of this objection with much dexte- 
rity and acutenefs, by obferving, that ‘ though nothing had ever 
been written in the Gae/ic, yet the manners and cuftoms of the High- 
landers were peculiarly adapted for preferving the various produc- 
tions in their language. The conftant practice of recitation, which is 
not yet difufed, gave them ‘‘ opportunities of hearing a long compo- 
fition often enough to learn it;” and their defire to amufe themfelves 
in the folitudes of hunting, or a pafteral life, as well as to bear 
their part in focial entertainments, gave them ‘* inclination to repeat 
it as often as was neceflary to retain it.”’—By thefe means, there was 
no great danger of any thing being fo far’ forgotten as to be “ loft 
forever ;” for if any one perfon fhould forget a particular part, there 
were always ¢houfands who remembered the whole, .... . Our tales, 
which are for the moft part of confiderable length, bear a great re- 
femblance to the Arabian Nights Entertainment. One of thofe in par- 
ticular is long enough to furnith fubjeé&t of amufement for feveral 
nights running. It is called Scialachd Choife Ce, or Cian O Cathan’s 
Yale: and though Schialachies, or tellers of tales by profeflion, are 
not now retained by our great families as formerly, there are many 
ftill living who can repeat it from beginning to end, very accurately. 

- © This cannot appear improbable to thofe who confider how much 
the memory is ftrengthened and improved by frequent ufe. When 
duly and conftantly exercifed, it is capable of furprifing exertions : 
and we have fometimes read of inflances which amount even to pro- 
digies. | 

eT my felf once knew a man, who, I am certain, could repeat no lefs 
than 15,000 lines: and there is now living one Poet Macintyre, who 
can repeat feveral thoufands. This man is altogether illiterate, though 
not a defpicable poet. Befides remembering many of the compofti- 
tions of others, and likewife of his own, not yet publithed, he lately 
dictated from memory as many fongs, compofed by himfelf, as fill a 
volume of 162 pages, and amount to upwards of 4c00 lines.’ 

From .a paper, figned W. Cambrenfis, and publifhed in the 
St. James’s Chronice of the 23d of March 1775, Mr. M‘Nicol 
extracts the following quotation, asa farther fupport of the above 
remarks on the power of memory. “* I can with truth aver 
(fays the Author of that paper in the Chronicle), and what 
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many will affirm, that there are feveral perfons in /Vales who 
can repeat the tranfactions (however fabulous) of 4rthur and 
his mil-ywr, i.e. his thoufand heroes, which are as long as the 
Poems of Ojfan.” This writer remarks, that the poems of Ta- 
liefen, who flourifhed in the year 500, the chief of the Welch 
bards, were handed down by tradition like the Poems of Offian. 

To give Mill further credit to th's traditionary delivery of 

ms from one age to another, Mr. M‘Nicol obferves, that 
‘ the practice of committing much to memory feems to be very 
old, and probably was borrowed from the Druids, who, as we 
are aflured by authors of credit, were obliged to get 20,000 
lines by heart, before they were judged fit to exercife their of- 
fice; for it was an eftablifhed maxim among them, never to 
commit any of their religious tenets to writing.’ 

On the whole, we have in this performance of Mr. M‘Nicol’s 
but little real information refpecting the ftate of Scotland. The 
moft curious part is that which relates to the bards, and of 
which we have already taken due notice. The Remarker, anxious 
to confute Dr. Johnfon, has, to our knowledge, in many placés, 
coloured the picture fo highly as to obfcure the refemblance ; 
and though he fometimes conviéts Dr. Johnfon of partiality, 
yet he more frequently difcovers his own. RB... k. 





Art. 1V. Memoirs ¢f the Rev. lyaac Watts, D.D. By Thomas Gib- 
bons, D.D. 8vo. Os, Buckland. 1785. 


Late * publication, entitled, The Pofhumous Works of Dr. 

Watts, hath already afforded us an opportunity of paying 
our refpeéts to the memory of that amiable and ingenious di- 
vine. In doing this, we endeavoured to keep to the exact line 
of truth, unbiafled by prejudice or partiality :—our efteem for 
the virtues of this excellent man did not precipitate us into a 
blind admiration of his genius; nor, on the other hand, were 
we tempted to degrade his abilities, becaufe the enthufiafm of 
his heart, operating on a fanatical creed, hurried him too often 
into extravagance and abfurdity. While we owe candour to 
individuals, we are not to forget what we owe to the public. 
The prefent attempt, however Jaudable in its defign, is not un- 
exceptionable in refpect of its execution ; for in the violent ftretch 
of applaufe, we almoft forget the virtues and excellencies of Dr. 
Watts, which are loft in the difguft excited by the vanity and 
affected importance of Dr. Gibbons ; who feems to entertain an 
idea of going down to pofterity, arm in arm with the refpectable 





_ * Vid, December 1779, Review.—N. B. The Editor of thefe Me- 
moirs difputes the authenticity of a confiderable part of the above 
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object of his encomiums. We fee him, with Fancy’s flattering 
glafs in his -and, throwing himelf into futurity! We fee him’ 
contemplating his own admired image with folemn tranfport, 
and (like the bards of ancient time, when filled with the fury of 
the Mufe) yielding to the premonition from above ; till, fwelling 
beyond the boundaries of the prefent, he burfts into the future, 
and antedates the applaufe of diftant ages ! 

Dr. Gibbons informs us, that he received the materials for the 
compofition of thefe Memoirs from Dr. Watts himfelf, and his 
brother, Mr. Enoch Watts,—from various intelligence obtained 
of others, and from his own intimate. acquaintance with the 
Doétor for feveral years before his death. 

The firft chapter gives an account of the birth, childhood, 
and claffical education of Dr. Watts. It records fome little 
anecdotes (already noticed in our Review for December laft) of 
the Doéctor’s premature genius, and of the rapid progrefs he 
made in his ftudies under a Mr. Pinhorne, mafter of a free- 
feboal at Southampton. The prefent Biographer informs us (by 
way of addition to fome ftrange ftories related in the former ac- 
count), that ‘ before he could {peak plain, when he had any money 

iven him, he would fay to his mother, ‘** A book! a book ! 
Ser a ger !”—that furthermore, at the age of feven, he wrote 
afi epigtam on a farthing ; and at cight, had fo far improved his 
talent, as to produce an acroftic upon Ais own name! One of the 
Doétor’s juvenile effays is here republifhed from the Lyric 
Poems. It is a Pindaric ode, in Latin, addreffed to his claffical 
preceptor. Dr. Gibbons, fmit with a defire of * gratifying the 
church, and contributing to the general good,’ hath tranflated 

this ode into Englifh verfe, and leaves us to wonder 

With what a wing!—to what a height 
He tow’rs, and mocks the gazing fight, 
Loft in the traéts of day! 

_ Dr. Gibbons, having foared with Dr. Watts on © peerlefs 
pinions,’ defcends (though not without cutting a figure in the 
way) to humble profe: and, ‘ as an improvement of the firft 
chapter, he entreats all perfons who intend a learned profeffion, 
and efpecially that of divinity, to make themfelvcs well ac- 
quainted with the Latin and Greek Janguages,.’—‘ Perhaps, con- 
tinues he, this will contribute not a little to infufe dignity and 
elegance into our compofitions. Had not Dr. Watts been the 
good claffical fcholar he was, he might never have {bone with 
{uch a pre-eminent luftie as a poet and fine writer. By his early 
proficiency in the Latin and Greek, he was not only prepared 
for academicai exercifes and ftudies, but whenever he wifhed to 
banguet on a Latin and Greek writer, the ‘rinds in which their 
rich ideas were inclofed immediately opened their internal trea- 
jures tohim.’ New this is verily a-pecr/e/s metaphor !— Never- 
thelefs, 
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thelefs, we heartily join with Dr. G. in recommending a claffi- 
cal education for gentlemen of all profeffions, and particularly 
for divines; reflecting, at the fame time, that amidft the advan- 
tages which will accrue from it, the leaft would not be a correct 
and refined tafte in compofition, equally diftant from dulnefs or 
want of ornament, and a profufion of glaring and far-fetched 
metaphors. 

The fecond chapter gives an account of the Doétor’s acade+ 
mical ftudies under Mr. Rowe of London. ' The mention of 
this gentleman’s name affords Dr. Gibbons a precious oppor- 
tunity of faying fomething on the darling fubject of bim/felf. He 
exults in the honour he enjoys of having been, for the fpace of 
36 years, the paftor of a Diflenting congregation, meeting at 
Haberdafbers-Hall—the very fame meeting-houfe in which this 
very Mr. Rowe formerly preached, and where Dr. Watts hims 
felf was firft admitted to communion! This chapter confiits of 
fome theological thefes in Englifh and Latin, extraéted' from a 
manufcript in the Hand-writing of Dr. Watts, given to the 
Editor by Mr. Enoch Watts. , 
_ The third chapter contains  fome occafional poems of Dr. 
Watts during his ftudies, or very foon after clofing them.” 
Thefe poems are in Latin, accompanied with Envlifh verfions 
by the Editor; moft of which, if we miftake not, appeared a 
few years fince in a publication of Dr. G.’s under the title of 
The Neus Minifter, addrefled to a certain reverend J, Wat- 
fon of Gofport. This chapter is clofed by a brief account of 
three ingenious gentlemen of the Doctor’s earlieft acquaintance, 
and who had been fellow-ftudents with him at Mr. Rowe’s aca= 
demy ; viz. Mr. Jofiah Hort, afterwards Archbifhop of Tuam, 
in Ireland ; Mr. John Hughes, author of the Siege of Damaf- 
cus, and other poctical pieces which have been well received ; 
and Mr. Samuel Say, a Ditlenting minifter of Weftminfter, 
whofe Poems, &c. &c. were’ publilhed after his deceafe by the 
late Mr. W. Duncombe. | , 

The fourth chapter contains a * review of Dr. Watts’s ‘life,’ 
in which there is an account of his ordination among the Inde- 
pendents—his paftoral conne€tion—his domeftic and private en 
gagements—his frequent and fevere indifpofitions—* how com- 
fortably (as Dr. G. fays) he felt himfelf under the preffure of 
ficknefs on his body’—the verfes which he comyofed on the oc- 
cafion, and the pious improvement which he made of the vari- 
ous events of Providence. It alfo contains fome flight accounts 
of the families of Sir John Hartop and Sir Thomas Abney, in 
which the Doétor fpent the greateft part of his life; and more- 
over, to thefe accounts is added, © An Ode to the memory of 
that amiable mirror of Chriftian. grace and: virtue, Dame Mary 
Abney, by—Dr. Thomas Gibbons!’ 
: _ ——* who 
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* who dares rehearfe 
Abney’s high character in verfe. 
And fheds his undiminifh’d rays 
O’er all the tenor of her days.’ 

The fifth chapter is an attempt to delineate ¢ Dr. Watts’s 
character as a Chriftian and a minifter.’ [n this delineation hig 
panegyrift reprefents him as * the moft univerfal fcholar of his 
age, as well as * poflefled of extraordinary abilities as a poet :’ 
and alfo of fo ‘ large.a portion of wit,’ that perhaps, fays Dr. 
G. few perfons poflefled fo much, though he never feemed fond 
of difplaying it.” Confidering him in the capacity of a poet, 
his biographer thinks he pays him the higheft compliment by 
obferving, that ‘ his Mufe was. generally employed upon divine 
themes, and was very rarely permitted to depart from the fanc- 
tuary of the Lord.’ He produces one exception, indeed, to the 
fanéiuary-fbip of the Doétor’s Mufe, viz. The Ode to Lady Sun- 
derland. * This, fays the Editor, cannot be called a religious 
ede, or be faid to contain any precept of virtue.’ Let this how- 
ever be as the Editor fays, yet we think he might have fpared 
himfelf the trouble of publifhing the Doétor’s apology. The 
verfes needed none *. But Dr. Gibbons was fuficiently aware 
for. whofe edification thefe Memoirs were written; and while, 
from a fympathetic concern for poor tender fouls, he was en- 

aged in the above-mentioned humble apology, we are fome- 
what furprifed at his omitting to apologize for The few happy 
Matches. This little fong is not lefs elegant and fprightly than 
the Ode to Lady S. and equally deftitute of the favour of the 
fanctuary. | 

In drawing the picture of Dr. Watts’s mind, Dr. Gibbons 
Jays on colour upon colour, with fuch a matchlefs prodigality, 
that the eye, of a ober {pectator at leaft, inftead of being pleafed 
and enlivened by fimple nature, is dazzled and fatigued by a 
glare of confufed and pompous images, that prefent no diftinct 
object, and, confequently, leave no fteady impreffion, ‘* His 
foul, fays Dr. G. appeared to have no plaits or foldings in it, 
but expanded itfelf into an open, broad view at once: or, to 
adopt another metaphor, his mind was a clear, tranfparent ftream, 
whofe inmoft depth was obvious to all, and in which lay, not 
weeds and dirt, but treafures richer than thofe of Paétolus, whofe 
waters glided over beds of gold.” And all this glorious wafte of 
words is meant to convey a more than ordinarily perfpicuous 
idea of fimplicity! Surely that plain and modett. virtue is dif- 

uifed in this mockery of drefs! It isencumbered with this load 
of ufelefs ornament! [t is How contagious are bad ex- 
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amples! We had ftarted a Metaphor, and like Dr. G. we fhould 
have run it down, if we had not luckily recollected that we muft 
keep our breath for-choicer game. 

This Memoir-writer, in the farther delineation of Dr, Watts’s 
character, obferves, in his ufual phrafeology, that he appeared to 
be nobly avaricious of his time, and ever watchful to improve it, 
fuffering none of its fands to run down in vain.’... When he 
went abroad among the fcenes of rural verdure, beauty, and 
fruitfulnefs, like the dee in its induftrious ranges for celeftial 
fweets, he was folicitous to gain frefh food for heavenly con= 
templation, or frefh materials and ornaments for future compo- 
fitions.. The paftures covered with flocks and herds, the fields 
waving with the ripening harvefts, the groves refounding with 
the melody of birds, enlivened his praifes; and he faw, heard, 
and confefled his God in all. The fkies by day ftruck his foul 
with admiration of the immenfe power, wifdom, and goodnefs of 
their Divine Author: the moon and ftarry train by night in- 
creafed his conceptions of Deity ; and in the open manufcript of 
God, the wide-extended heavens, he read the /etters of his great 
and wonderful name with profound homage and veneration. 
All that met his eye and ear, was laid, as it were, under a per= | 
petual tribute to yield him improvement, and confecrate and en- 
righ his moments of leifure, and neeefiary ceflation from his 
ftudies; and, in fhort, nature was only a fale to his devout 
foul, by which to afcend to the knowlege and adoration of 
God.’ 

This piece of half-poetry and half-profe, feems rather to be 
introduced for the purpofe of difplaying the defcriptive talente 
of Dr. Gibbons, than the devotional temper of Dr. Watts. If 
the latter had been the chief objeét, as it ought to have been, 
its end would have been more effectually anfwered by five words 
than by all this formal and oftentatious parade of mock clo- 
quence, about rural verdure, waving fields, and ripening harvefts ; 
refounding groves, and the melody of birds: the flarry train, the 
manufcript of heaven, and the fcale to afcend to it. But fome 
writers think they can never fay enough: and they are fo vain 
of every thought, efpecially if it fhould chance to come in the 
fhape of a metaphor, that they have not the heart to fupprefs 
any. Now if fuch writers could fairly and honeftly put them- 
felves in the place of their readers, and exchange feelings with 
them, they would learn to be more frugal, and not beitow fe 
bountifully what is generally received fo unthankfully. 

Dr. Gibbons, after pafling a moft extravagant enccmium on 
Dr. Watts’s talent for converfation, informs us, that he hath 
been at fome pains to collect proofs of his exceilence in this res 
fpec&t ; ‘the much greater part of which, fays he, are. taken 
from the regifter of my own memory.” ‘The much greater part 
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might have continued there, for they afford no evidence of what 
they are brought to prove. One obfervation, which the Editor 
of thefe Memoirs hath produced from his regiffer, may indeed 
go very far, with a certain clafs of faints, to prove the Doétor’s 
piety : but we are perfuaded that it will refle&t no honour on 
his tafte or underftanding, in the judgment of men of fenfe. It 
‘is this —** I had rather, faid Dr, Watts, be the author of Mr. 
Baxter’s Call, &c. than. the author of Milton’s Paradife Loft.” 
Some will think that this was fpoken’ (if fpoken at all) rather 
from envy than from conviction. 

The Editor hath alfo been careful to pick up © fome occafional 
fpeeches which Dr. Watts gathered from others.’ ‘* Young 
man,,. faid Sir Edmund King to him in early life, I hear that 
you make verfes, Let me advife you never to do it but when 
you can’t help: it.” Now, in our opinion, there is-mothing in 
this piece of advice, which Dr, Gibbons: hath thought worthy 
of recording.» It is equivocal: and a vain feribbler, fmit with 
the- love of posfy and prate, would ever avail himfelf of the Jit 
«ence of the Jatter part of the admonition, to turn a deaf ear to 
the caution of the former. Why did Dr. Gibbons: write his 

wvenilia, and permit this reproach of his youth ftill to ftand for- 
ward in the front of his poetic follies? He could not help it! 
Why. did he write Three Epiftles to Philander on the duty of a 
minifter, and call that poetry which is barely profe? He could 
not belp it! Why did Dr. Gibbons, ftung with the luft of. me- 
taphor, compare this Philand.r’s head to a hive, and the thoughts 
of that head, when laid on its pillow, after a hard day’s ftudy, 
to.a fwarm of bees, humming around it? Alas! he could not help 
it! We fuppofe Dr. Gibbons’s old friend, Sir Richard Black- 
more, and the other worthy gentlemen of the Dunciad (of equal 
fame and congenial {pirit with himfelf), were all difpofed to take 
fanctuary in this plea. But though, to eafe themfelves of poetic 
throes, it be neceflary that their teeming Mufe fhould drop her 
burden in writing, yet where is the neceffity that it fhould be 
expofed in print to the public eye? 

The fixth chapter is an attempt to illuftrate the merits of Dr, 
Watts’s writings in profe; the feventh, his writings in verfe ; 
and the eighth, his improvements: on the writings: of others. 
Thefe chapters are alfo defiened:to-exhibit ftriking evidences of 
Dr, Gibbons’s critical fagacity ! The various figures of rhetoric, 
Apoftrophes, Periphrafes, Climaxes, Polyfyndetons and Perfonifica- 
tions, are-here moft pompoufly difplayed, firft‘by Br. Gibbons’s 
definitions, and fecondly by Dr. Watts’s examples: But our 
Author, inftead of proving himfelf the manly and judicious cri- 
tic, is only the fond admirer. One f{pecimen is fufficient: ‘Isa 
Periphrafis, when made ufe of to keep from immediate view 
what would give pain or difguft in an open reprefentation, a 
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beautiful figure-of fpeech ? May we not obferve a very pleafing 
example of this kind in the following ftanza, in which neither 
death, nor any of his glooms or diftrefles are fo much as men- 
tioned, but it is only faid, 
‘ How fthould we fcorn thefe clothes of flefr, 
Thefe fetters and this load ; 
And long for ev’ning to undref:, 
‘That we may reit with God !’ 

The ninth chapter relates to Dr. Watts’s friendly connec- 
tions, and ¢ the honourable notice taken of him when living.’ 
The tenth contains an account of © his decline and death.’ 
The twelfth confifts of * fele&t letters of his correfpondents.’ 
Many of thefe letters are egregioufly trifling, and ridiculous. 
We apprehend the Editor will receive no thanks from feveral 
jlluftrious families, for publifhing fome letters which bear the 
firnature of great and diftinguifhed names, 

The firft Jetter in this colleétion was written as early as the 
year 1711, by Dr. Thomas Secker, the late Archbifhop of 
Canterbury: it is Curious, as it contains fome account of the 
regulations and ftudies of the Diffenting Academy eftablifhed by 
the learned Mr. Samuel Jones at Tewkfbury in Gloucefterhhire ; 
where that excellent and venerable prelate received fome part of 
his education, together with that moft illuftrious ornament of 
the church, Dr. Butler, the late Bifhop of Durham; and Dr. 
S. Chandler, whom the Diilenters may juftly boaft of, as fecond, 
in learning, to none. 

Dr. Watts’s abilities, and moft amiable chara@ter, procured 
him the efteem and friendfhip of fome great divines of the efta- 
blifhed church. He was indeed an excellent man, a moft va- 
Juable minifter, and a very ufeful writer. We truly revere his 
memory, and honour his name, and think it merited a tribute far 
better than thefe * Memoirs,’ in which the Author fo often fteps 
alide to facrifice {as the Scripture fays) to his own Net, and io 
burn incenfe to bis own Dra ! D..+k 
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Art. V. THELYPHTHORA ; or, a Treatife on Female Ruin, in its 
Caufes, Effeds, Confequences, Prevention, and Remedy; confidered 
on the Bafis of the Divine Law, under the following Heads, viz. 
Marriage, Whoredom and Fornication, Adultery, Polygamy, Di- 
vorce ; with many other incidental Matters ; particularly includ- 
ing an Examination of the Principles and Tendency of Stat. 26 
Geo, II. c. 33, commonly called T4e Marricge A@. 2 Vols, 8vo. 

/ 40s. in Boards. Dodifley. 1780. 


S adefence of the Bible hath often been profeffed, when 
nothing lefs than its overthrow hath been intended, we 

were at firft led to fufpet, that an attempt to juftify the DIVINE 
RITE of Polygamy had been fome new manauvre of infidelity 
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to expofe the authority with which it would lodge the appeal. 
We have not forgotten the covert attacks of Tindal and To- 
land; and above all, we have caufe to remember the difguifed 
effort of the infidious Dodwel; to fay nothing of the tricks of 
fome later apoftates — new-minted in Morgan’s mould ! One chief 
part of their fkill and adroitnefs was to give the colour of fin- 
cerity to the forms of profeffion; and, by {peaking peace with 
their lips, difguife the mifchief that ]urked in their hearts. 

' We would not be fo uncharitable as to impute to the Author 
of this treatife any bafe and treacherous intention to overthrow 
the credit of Scripture: nor would we indulge a fufpicion that 
would bring the chaftity of his morals in queftion. He feems 
to be much in earneft! and were he an Author of any weight 
or confequence in the church, the infidel might think he had a 
precious opportunity afforded him to vilify the Bible under the 
fanétion ‘of his name; and the libertine might dexteroufly avail 
himéelf of the authority of the Rev. Mr. Madan, to give the 
colour of religion to his love of variety; and quote the Scrip- 
tures to fanctity lewdnefs. ; 

The Author indeed appears to be confcious how much his 
fyftem is liable to abufe. But he recurs to the common fubter- 
fuge, of which every fetter up of firange gods, and every CON- 
SCIENTIOUS troubler of the public peace, have artfully availed 
themfelves, to filence the clamour of expoftulation. ‘“* TrurH! 
‘TruTH !” is their general cry: and with this hopeful pretence, 
prudence and humility, and every amiable and ufeful virtue, are 
Jeft behind, while CONSCIENCE (confcience!) blindly rufhes for- 
ward to oppofe order, infult authority, and overturn the cuftoms 
of ages. 

‘ It is written (fays this Author) concerning the Scriptures 
themfelves, that to fome they are a favour of life unto life, and 
unto others a favour of death unto death; and that the unlearned 
and unflable wrefted the Epiftles of St. Paul, and alfo the other 
Scriptures,*to their own defiruction. As therefore there is nothing 
in this book which is not to be found in thefe Scriptures, as to 
the pornts hinted at (viz. on marriage, polygamy, &c.), the Au- 
thor ventures it forth, confiding in the promife of him who hath 
faid, As the rain cometh down, &c. Vid. If. lv. 10, 11.” 

On the footing of this moft confident prefumption, the Rev. 
Author thinks himfelf at full liberty to difcard ‘ the writings of 
the primitive fathers, the whole rabble of {choolmen, together 
with the decrees of councils, churches, and fynods;’ and. to 
eftablifh, what he thinks, the pure law of God, without any 
dread of the confequences that may arife from the mifconception 
or pérverfion of any part of it. 

The Preface to this Work contains fome fpecious pleas for 

ethe freedom of inquiry, and the obligation incumbent on every 
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Chriftian, to fpeak what he thinks to be the truth, however in- 
confiftent it may be with generally received opinions, cr efta- 
blifhed forms of pratice. But is it not the bufinefs of a good 
Chriftian, and a good citizen, to confult difcretion and public 
utility, in the ufe he makes of his liberty? What may be /aw- 
ful may not be expedient: and notwithftanding all the fplendid 
apologies that have been made for free-thinking by its zealous 
partifans, perhaps a little revard is {ti}! due to the opinion of the 
venerable and pious Bifhop Hal}, that ‘* fome quiet crrors are 
better than fome unruly truths.” 

The firft chapter treats * of marriage as a divine inftitution.’ 
—From the original command given to our firft parents, our 
Author infers, that marriage fimply and wholly confifts in the 
att of perfonal union [ Actus coitus}. This pofition he attempts 
to fupport by many ingenious and plaufible arguments, founded 
on the declarations of Scripture, and illuftrated by the practice 
of ancient Rome, Scotland, and Holland, by the laws refpect- 
ing poft-legitimation, as well as by the proceedings of our ec- 
clefiaftical courts, and the decifions of our ableft canonitfts. 

The fecond chapter treats of the fin and danger of * whores 
dom and fornication ;’ or the promifcuous intercourfe of fingle 
perfons, who, for fenfual gratification, or for the fake of 
gain, confent to a temporary union, and diffolve it at pleafure. 
In this view he reprobates the practice of keeping miftreffes; and 
treats of the difference between them and the concubines which 
the Jews were allowed to keep. The latter were a lower clafs 
of wives; and a connection with them was deemed both facred 
and indiffoluble: whereas the former confider themfelves as 
bound by no law, either of God or man, to preferve their union 
with their &eepers any longer than it may fuit their intereft, of 
their inclination. 

The third chapter treats of the nature of © adultery ;’ its 
heinoufnefs in a moral and religious, and its pernicious tendency 
in a civil and dome/ftic view. 

‘ Adultery, Mr. Madan obferves, is never ufed in the facred 
writings but to denote the defilement of a betrothed or married 
woman; except in a figurative fenfe with refpect to idolatry, 
where the fame idea is exaétly preferved.’ The Author laments, 
that the ancient law of God, which made this crime CAPITAL, 
fhould be fuperfeded in Chriftian countries. An action, by the 
law of England, may be brought againft the delinquent for pri- 
vate damages: but it infliéts no punifhment on him as a public 
offender by any one ftatute throughout our whole code of laws. 
* How far (fays our Author) this is feen to be for the comfort 
of fociety, and the honour of a Chriftian nation, let others deter- 
mine. I can only fay, that if the law of God (which by the 
way is as clear and pofitive alaw as can be conceived) took 
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place, we fhould hardly hear of fuch daily offences againft it as 
now difgrace, difhonour, and defile the land.’ 

The Author reflrains adultery to the defilement of a betrothed 
or married woman, <A married man, in his idea, is no adul- 
terer, if his commerce with the fex be confined to fingle women, 
who are under no obligations by efpoufa] or marriage to other 
men. It was neceffary to eftablifh this pofition for the fake of 
vindicating the honour and purity of polygamous contracts. 
If a married man was bound to one woman, by the fame tics 
by which a woman is bound to her hufband, the confequence 
would be, that the polygamift muft be an adulterer. Mr. Mae 
dan argues this point with much fhrewdnefs and ingenuity in 
his fourth chapter, which treats largely, of * polygamy’—the 
Author’s favourite fubje@t, and for the vindication and eftablifh- 
ment of which the whole treatiie appears to have been chiefly 
written. 

The Writer limits the privilege of polygamy to the man; 
and fhews the hideous coniequences that would refult from an 
extenfion of it to the woman. He enlarges on the polygamous 
connections of the patriarchs and faints of the Old Teftament 
—and infers the lawfulnefs of their practice from the bleffings 
which attended it, and the Jaws which were inilituted to regu- 
Jate and fuperintend it. 

He contends for the Jawfulnefs of a Chriffian’s having, like 
the ancient Jews, more wives than one; and labours much to re- 
concile the genius of the evangelical difpenfation to an arrange- 
ment of this fort. He aflerts, that there is not one text in the 
New Teftament that even hints at the criminality of a polyga- 
mous connection ; and would infcr from St. Paul’s direétron, 
that Bifhops and Deacons fhould have but one wife, that it was 
lawful for Jaymen to have more. ‘This conceffion is doubtlefs 
very liberal and difinterefted ; for as our Author is an eccle/- 
aflic, he cannot avail himfelf of the privilege for which he ts fo 
zealous an advocate. Svc vos, non vobis, meltficatis apes ! 

Mr. Madan not only thinks polygamy lawful in a religious, 
but advantageous in a civil light, and highly politic in a do- 
meftic view. § It is to be feared (fays wy that there are not a 
few females who (like other monopelijis) take the advantage of the 
poor hufband’s ficuation to ufe him as they pleafe: and this for 

pretty much the fame reafon why the a/s in the fable infulted 
te kicked the poor old hien—becaufe it is not in their power to 
refent it as they ought. “The advice which King Ahafucrus re- 
ceived from his wiie men, the feven princes of Media and Per- 
fia, upon Queen Vafhu’s difobedience, would have an excellent 
effect, could it be followed. Manya high-fpirited female would 
have too cogent a reafon againft the indulgence of a refractory 

difpofition not to fupprefs it. Her pride, which is now her 
hufband’s 
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hufband’s torment, would then become his fecurity, at leaft in a 
great meafure; for pride is a vice, which, as it tends to felf- 
exaltation, maintains univerfally its own principle—not to bear 
the thoughts of a rival.’—The cafe referred to above may be 
found in the firft chapter of Efther: and left any of our Read- 
ers fhould not have a Bible at hand, or fhould be too indolent 
toturn to the paflage, we will give “the fubftance of it in its 
own words. §* What fhall we co unto the Queen Vafhti, ac- 
cording to law, becaufe fhe hath not performed the command- 
ment of the King Ahafuerus by the Chamberlain? And Me- 
mucan (a Perfian Prince) anfwered before the King and the 
Princes: Vafhti, the Queen, hath not done wrong to the King 
only, but alfo to all the Princes, and to all the people that are 
in all the provinces of King Ahafuerus. For this deed of the 
Queen fhall come abroad unto ail women, fo that they fhall de- 
fpife their hufbands in their eyes, when it fhall be reported, 
The King Ahafuerus commanded Vafhti, the Queen, to be 
broughe before him, but fhe came not. Likewife fhall the La- 
dies of Perfia and Media fay this day unto all the King’s Princes 
which have heard of the deed of the Queen. ‘Thus there fhall 
arife too much contempt and wrath. If it pleafe the King, let 
there go a royal commandment from him-- that Va/bti come na 
more before King Abafuerus, and let the King give her rey ‘al eftate to 
ANOTHER that is better than fee.—Aud tne faying pleafed the 
King and the Princes.”—And our Author is not a little pleafed 
at the reprifal that was thus made on the obftinacy of a haughty 
and difobedient wife. He laments the fad bondage of Englifh- 
men, who cannot (by Engli/h law at leatt) avail acelin of 
this ancient privilege. How much would it make the hufband 
look like a Man—the lord of his wife, the fovereign of his fa- 
mily, if he were permitted by the laws of the realm to fay to 
an undutiful Va/fhti—** Come no more before me :—1i will yive 
my hand, and thy jointure, to another who is better than ve i 
But now (fays our Rev. Author, very pathetically) ¢ as things 
oo —_ us, the poor man muft grind in mola afinaria during 
ife !? 

The fifth chapter is employed in eftablifhing the dodtrine of 
polygamy, by renewing the fanéltions of the old law. His 
politon is, That Chrift was not the eiver of a new law :’—that 
the buiinefs of marriage, polygamy, Be. had been fettled before 
his appearance in our world, by an authority which could not 
be revoked —an authority, which it was the great object of our 
Saviour to confirm and vindicate, both in life and death_—T his 
leads him to obviate an objection that might arife from Matth. v. 
31, %2.—xix. g. Luke xvi. 18.—but with what fuccefs will 
be feen hereafter. 
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The fecond volume begins with chapter fixth, £ on divorce.” 
Under this article he contends ftrongly for the indijfolubility of 
the marriage contract, as a facred engagement founded on a 
divine infticution ; and will only admit of adultery as a proper 
plea for a divorce. 

He renews his argument in defence of polygamy with frefh 
fpirit, and will not permit his Reader to loie fight of the ob- 
ject which is neareft his heart. In his view, no prior connec- 
tion of the man’s fide with any number of wives can be a juft 
bar in point of confcience (however it may be in point of pru- 
dence) to frefh engagements or the fame nature: but the wo- 
man who fhould dare to have, even but once, an intrigue with 
any other man but her hufband (let him have as many wives as 
Solomon), would ip/o faéto be an aduitere/i, and ought, together 
with her gallant, to be punifhed with immediate death. This, 
he fays, is the law of God: and he is perpetually lamenting 
the apoftate fpirit of later ages, that hath fubflituted the law of 
man in the room of it! 

The feventh chapter treats of € marriage in a civil view as 
the object of human laws.’ Under this head he examines the 
nature and principles—the tendency and defign, of the late AZar- 
riage- At. He reprobates it with uncommon expreffions of {e- 
verity and indignation, and boldly avers, that ‘it is a facrie 
legious attempt to repeal the law of heaven.’ Some of his ob- 
fervations on this fubject are very (enfible and pertinent, and 
well deferve the attention of the legiilature.—Recurring to his 
hobby-hor fe, he fays, that if polygamy was allowed and encou- 
raged in Chriftian countries, ¢ the Mahometans and Chinefe 
might be induced to embrace the truth as it is in Jefus,’ 

His eighth chapter, on ‘ fuperftition,’ traces the corruptions 
that have taken place in the Chriftian church with refpeé& to re- 
ligion in general, and the laws of marriage in particular. Anti- 
chrift hath been equally dexterous in taking from and in adding ta 
the Divine law. Mr. M. gives fome curious examples of both; 
and thinks the Reformation hath but partially cffected its great 
ends, while, at the time it permits the priefthood the comfort 
of one wife, it will not gratify the laity (whofe wants muft be 
more preffing !) with the quiet pofleflion of two. To fupply 
this defect, is the chief object of the prefent attempt. ‘+ If 
LutHeR be rewarded feven fold, truly Manan feventy and 
feven !” 

The ninth chapter treats of § God’s jealoufy over his laws ;” 
and fhews the infinite danger of departing from them, even in 
the minuteft circumftances, under any plea or pretence what 
ever. He examines the tables of the commandments, and gives 
inftances of God’s judgments on thofe who have tranfarefled 
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them. The inftances he produces are very frightful ones ; and 
they are produced with fuch an air of puritanic folemnity, that 
we fhould not be furprifed if we were informed that fome poor, 
timorous fouls had bec abfolutely fcared into polygamy, in or 
der to fulfil the whole law of God: for he pofitively avers that 
it is, in fome cafes, a duty; in many cafes, expedient; and in 
all, Jawtul. 

After having produced abundance of terrible inftances to 
prove God’s jealoufy over his laws—amongft which is twice 
noted the cafe of the poor ‘man who was ttoned to death for 
gathering a few fticks on the Sabbath-day’—he concludes in his 
own prefumptuous and decifive language, that ‘ if it could be 
proved that, in any one inftance, Chrift added to or diminifhed 
from the law of God, by ordaining any thing contrary to or in- 
confiftent with it, it would be making him a greater impoftor 
than Mahomet.’ ‘This mode of expreffion (even granting there 
may be in a ftrict, logical fenfe, fome truth in it) is fo fhock- 
ing and indecent, that the car of a modeft and humble Chrif- 
tian muft be wounded by it. Our veneration for Chrift, and 
our efteem for the facred Scriptures, are too great, to hear fuch 
Janguage (on any fuppofition that fancy may fuggett) without 
emotions of indignation and difguft. 

The tenth chapter is defigned to prove the great advantage 
which the Jewifh inftitutions and regulations had over ours, 
with refpeét to ‘ population :’ and having drawn a parallel be- 
tween the Divine !aw and human inventions, on the fubjects 
treated of in this work, the Author obferves in the conclufion, 
that ‘his real defign was to remedy the defects of the latter on 
the evidence of the former, and to recommend the whole to the 
mott ferious confideration of a// men, but more efpecially to the 
leciflative powers. How this hath been executed, is left to the 
Reader to determine.’ 

The Author difdains to afk favour of any one; and, by his 
account of himfelf, is fortified againft the power of critics and 
the reproach of cavillers; and is prepared to hear with calm in- 
difference, and filent contempt, all that may be faid again{t him 
and his book, by objedfors and di/puters of this world, whether they 
be of the fect of the Pharifees or of the Sadducees. 

As we pretend not to be the judges of any man’s confcience, 
we fhall leave this Author’s intentions and private views to 
himfelf. Whether they were honeft or infincere, is not our bufi- 
nefs to determine. As to the work itfelf, we confider it as of 
the moft pernicious tendency: and, in {pite of all that folemnity 
which is thrown over it, we think it, on the whole, far better 
calculated to encourage the libertine, than to edify the Chriftian. 

_We apprehend we fhall do fome fervice to the interefts of 
virtue and religion, by expofing the fallacioufnefs of this Writer’s 
T 4 reafonings, 
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seafonings, particularly under the articles of marriage and po- 
lygamy ;—which articles indeed may be faid to comprehend the 
main {cope of his argument, and contain the prime object of his 
wifhes in this publication. 

We have before given our Readers the Author’s idea of mar- 
riage. ‘ Its effence (fays he) lics in the 2nzon of man and wo- 
man as one body; for which plain and evident reafon, no out- 
ward forms or ceremonies of man’s invention can add to or 
diminifh from the effets of this union in the fight of God.’ 
Mr. M. indeed pretends not to call in queftion the propriety of 
an outward recognition of this union for the fecurity of the 
parties in acivil and political view; but he contends ftrongly 
for the invalidity of all outward forms in the fight of God. His 
doétrine of marriage is more ftrongly exprefled in vol. ii. p. 172, 
under the chapter of Superftition. ‘¢ To fay that a virgin who 
delivers herfelf into the pofleffion of the man of her choice with 
an intent to become his wife, fins in fo doing, unlefs an outward 
ceremony of man’s device be firft performed, is to fay what the 
Bible hath no where faid. All that God hath faid in fuch a 
cafe, is, that ** they fhall be one flefh—that fhe fhall be the 
*¢ man’s wife—and that he may not put her away all] his days.” 
So that all ‘contrivances which hinder the operation of this law, 
are not only fo many fnares laid for the confcience, which may 
enthral and bring it into fubje@ion to the pride and arrogance of 
man, but are big with every mifchief which the Divine law was 
enacted to prevent.’ 

Mr. Madan produces the decifions of the Lo/lards on this 
head, in order to give fome credit to his own principles. P. 149, 
© The Lollards (fays he) laid it down for found do@trine, that, 
<¢ if a man and woman come together with an intention to live 
“© in wedlock, this intention is fuffictent without pajfing through the 
“© forms of the church.’ This certainly (fays our Author) is 
found doétrine, becaufe agreeable to the word of God, where xo 
ceremony appears to have intervened to conftitute a lawful mar- 
riage in the fight of God.’ 

This licentious pofition (for we cannot give it a milder epi- 
thet, confidering the prefent eftablifhed cuftoms of the Chriftian 
church) is an odjeét of fo much confequence in our Author’s 
view, that he refumes the argument in feveral parts of his trea- 
tife, and frequently coes over the fame ground of proof, till he 
becomes fo very tedious, that the Reader is ready to find difgutt 
take the place of conviction. 

Mr, M. Jays the chief ftrefs of his arzument on the Hebrew 
words made ute of in Gen. ii. 24. to exprefs the primitive 
inftitution of marriage, viz TPN Past rendered by the LXX. 
HPOZKOAAHOHZETAL apes Inv Youvzine avis; which tranf- 
lation is adopted by the evangelitt (Matt. xix. 5.) with the 
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omiffion only of the fuperfluous prepofition (pos) after the’ 


verb. Our Author approves of Montanus’s verfion as moft ex- 
reflive of the literal meaning, viz. Adherentes IN uxore. * Our 
tranflation (fays he, vol. ii. 144. compared with vol. 1. 20.)— 
foall cleave TO his wife—doth not convey the idea of the He- 
brew, which is literally — /hall be joined or cementcd IN kis woman, 
and they fhall become (i.e. by this union) one ficsh, ‘The more 
(continues he) I have fearched the Scriptures and examined this 
point, the more fully am I convinced, even to demonftration 
itfelf, that God never appointed any thing, as to the matter of 
that union by which the man and woman become one flefh, but 
the INWNI PA, or, as our canon law phrafes it, carnal know- 
ledge—the very ESSENCE Of which is exprefled in the Hebrew; 
though perhaps our tranflators thought it more decent to render 
it as they have done, without giving the 3 [or IN} its literal 
and ufual import. ‘The aposuoaanSnodas of the LXX. and of 
St. Matthew, taken in conneétion with the xoAdAwuevos of St. 
Paul, 1 Cor. vi. 16. amount to the fame meaning, and carry the 
fame idea, if compared and interpreted with the Hebrew ori- 
inal,’ 

In all this parade of biblical learning, there is fcarcely one 
grain of folidity. Both the Hebrew and Greek terms mean 
fimply and literally attachment or adherence; and are evidently 
made ufe of in the facred writings to exprefs the whole fcope of 
conjugal fidelity and duty, though this Author would reftrain 
them to the grofler part of it. 

If our learned Readers will confult Deut. iv. 4. and Jofhua 
xxiil, 8. (and we could, if neceflary, point out many other paf- 
fages of the fame import) in the original, they will find the 
fame verb, and what is itill more, the very fame prepofition 3 
on which Mr. M. lays fuch fingular ftrefs, made ufe of to ex- 
prefs fidelity and adherence to the Lord. Mpaqwy AVIA 
is rendered by Montanus (on whofe literal exactnefs of tranfla- 
tion Mr. M. places much confidence) adherentes IN Domino. 

His Greek will avail him as little as his Hebrew, as our 
Readers may be convinced by turning to Ads v. 36. where the 
very word, which our Author would fo interpret as to apply it 
folely to the conjugal aé?, is ufed in its general and more obvious 
acceptation, and fimply means adherence. w (viz. Theudas, the 
Jewifh impoftor) MPOZXKOAAHOH apibuce odpay —rendered 
very properly in our tranilation—to whom a@ number of men 
JOINED them/felves. 

We will not difpute with Mr. M. about the outward forms 
of marriage. They may vary with the various inftitutions of 
civil government. But from the earlieft ages of the world, and 
among people too, whofe modes of civilization have not ac- 
quired much refinement, fumething more than the bare a& of 

cohabitation, 
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cohabitation, hath been deemed neceffary to ftamp credit or va 
lidity on the union of the fexes. Ic is cqually impertinent and 
evafive to refer to the original union of our firft parents in ore 
der to difcredit the forms of martiage; becaufe fo fingular a 
cafe, like the marriages of their immediate offspring, cannot 
with any appearance of rezfon or propriety be produced asa 
precedent for future times. Woaen the earth was replenithed 
with inhabitants, the forins both of religion and polity were 
adapted by the wifgom of the Creator to the fituatton and cone 
dition of mankind, and rendered fubrervient to the peace and in- 
tereft of fociety. Thefe forms become in fome degree eflential 
to the government of {uch a ftate: and the man who fhould at- 
tempt to difercdit their inftitution, or leflen their influence, un- 
der a pretence of eftablifhing what he calls the pure, primitive, 
and onzy law of God, would fubject himfelf to the charge of 
great imprudence, if not the more heavy accufation of licen- 
tiouf{nefs, and be juflly deemed an enemy to foctety, by attempt- 
ing to unfettle the order and weaken the fupports of it. 

Mr. Madan’s pofition refpe&ing marriage might fuit a ftate 
of innocence ; but in a ftate of imperfection, fuch as the prefent 
is, and, without a perpetual miracle, muft neceflarily be, his 
doctrine is too lax and unguarded to be permitted to take place 
in civil fociety; and if it were eftablifhed, its pernicious effets 
would foon demonftrate its impolicy, and call loudly for a re- 
peal. | 

The a of cohabitation is in our Author’s view a real, une 
quivocal, and perfect marriage of itfeif, and ought to be regarded 
as fuch by the parties; and in every cafe, where a virgin is the 
fubject, ought to be enforced as fuch by the authority of law. 
How far fuch an act ought to be recognifed and fanctifed by a 
legal marriage, is a point of honour and private duty, and ought 
to be decided by. every man’s con{cience, on honeft and impar- 
tial principles, as in the fight of God. Seduction is a crime of 
the blackelt die; and we fincerely wifh it were more open to 
the cognizance of the law. But to eftablifh a Jaw, that fhould 
by the tirongeft penalties enforce the obligation of marriage on 
every nian who hath defiled a virgin, would introduce a train of 
the molt perilous confequences to civil and domeftic peace, and 
would open a door for che grofleft impofitions that the cunning 
and adurefs of one fex could pr.ctife on the credulity and indil- 
cretion of the other. ; 

Mr. iI. is a warm advocate for the policy and equity of the 
Mofaic jaw, and is anxious to revive a great part of it in this 
country——efpecially fo far as it regards the commerce of the 
fexes. We efteem and vencrate the Mofaic ceconomy, both 
ecclefiaftical and civil, as much as he ;—but we regard it as a 
local and temporary inftitution; and admire it becaufe it fo pere 
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fe&tly anfwered the ends for which it was appointed. Every 
{tate is at liberty to adopt what part of it beft fuits its conttitu- 
tion; and fo far as its polity is inconfiftent with the genius of 
that conftitution, fo far it may and ought to be rejected. As 
to the moral law, that is, indeed, the bafis of juftice and equity 
to every ftate, becaufe its rules are founded on the common 
principles of human nature, and are infeparable from the gene- 
ral order and intereft of mankind. 

The laws refpecting marriage are evidently peculiar, in many 
cafes, to the genius of that circum(cribed policy which was in- 
ftituted for the prefervation of the Jewifh people; and were ad- 
mirably calculated to anfwer the great ends of their feparation 
from the Gentiles. We fhall illuftrate this remark more parti- 
cularly hereafter, in fome ftriking inttances which immediately 
relate to the union of the fexes :—at prefent, we would obferve, 
that unlefs Mr. Madan can make it appear that the figns of vir- 
ginity are as infallible, amongftall people and through every age, 
as they were pronounced to be uader the Mofaic inititution, the 
law which he is fo anxious to renew wouid lay a foundation for 
jealoufy on the one fide, and fraud on the other, too pregnant 
with mifchiefs to be even thought of with indifference. 

Our Author obferves (vol. i. 22.), that, * though we find 
every particular down to the very pins of the tabernacle; every 
rite and ceremony, even to the minuteft circumftance, exaCily 
delineated and revealed to Mofes by ‘* the pattern fhewn him in 
the Mount,” yet we find no marriage-fervice, or religious cere- 
mony of an outward kind, fo much as mentioned. The bufi- 
nefs of marriage, as at firji ordained, was confined to the ove 
fimple aé of union.’ 

To fupport this hypothefis, our Author is under the neceffity 
of obviating a very capital objection, that naturally ariics from 
Exod. xxii. 16, 17. ‘* If a man entice a maid that is not be- 
trothed, and lie with her, he fhall furely endow her t» be his 
wile. If her father utterly refufe to give her unto him, he ihail 
pay money according to the dowry of virgins. °— The 0d}: ctica 
arifing from this text is obvious, If marriage is actually come 
pleted by the mere carnal knowledge of each other’s perfons, 
they were to every poffible intent, in the fight of God, lawful 
man and wife, upon Mr, Madan’s plan, and no law could have 
put them afunder, becaufe they had been joined by a divine or- 
dinance, which is fuperior to every other inftitution under 
heaven. And yet from this paflage in the Mofaic ritual, we 
Jearn very clearly, that a parent had the power of difannulling 
every obligation arifing from a union of this nature: the con- 


fequence is, that this union, though carnal, was wot indifloluble, 


as it muft neeeflarily have been, in fpite of che will or authority 
of any parent whatever, if Mr. Madan’s fuppofition were true. 
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—Now to evade the force of this obiection, which would in- 
ftantly annihilate his whole fyftem of marriage, he gives the 
following fhrewd and ingenious turn to the tranflation of the 
paflaye above quoted. ‘If a man entice a maid, &c.—he fhall 
terely endow her to be his wife. THOUGH the father ut- 
terly refufe to give her, he fhall pay money, &c.” ¢ This (fays 
he) ts but explanatory of what goes before, ‘* he fhal! Keely 
endow her to be his wife,” by paving the dower into the hands 
of the father after the marriage, as was ufually done and ought 
to have been done beforehand. ‘The dowry is fuppofed to be the 
portion paid by the hufband into the hands of the bride, or her 
father, as a kind of purchafe of her perfon. ‘This is to this 
day the practice of feveral eaftern nations ; and this was not to be 
with-held becaufe the hufband had married the woman either 
without or againf? her father’s confent. In frort, the man was 
not to take advantage of his own wrong. Dut [S28] though 
the father refufed or “not, the dowry muit be paid according to 
law.’ 

In the liberty which Mr. M. hath here taken with the text, 
he hath departed from the authority of his favourite Montanus. 


And we may further . , thot every inflance (except per- 
haps in one) which he hati produ uced to corroborate his tranfla- 
tion, TON might as segeity ee iF as THOUGH; 
and in ninety- nine famwighes « out of 2 hundred it is ufed bypo- 


thetically throuch the whole Bible. Indeed the exceptions are 
fo few, and thofe fo equivocal and indecifive, that no man, un- 
lefs violently bent to ferve a caufe at all hazards, would exalt 
any of tnem into authorities ; efpecialiy when the enfe of the 
paflage evidently requires the gencral tranflation that is affixed 
to the word. 

But not to dwell on thefe verbal criticifms, we think we can 
make it appear, that the paflage in qucttion eftablifheth its own 
meaning by the cleareft evidence poffible. As for Mr. Madan’s 
hypothcefis, it overthrows itfelf ; for it virtually annihilates that 
parental authority, which made uch a diftinguifhing part of the 
Jewifh ritual. {fa father utterly refufed to give his daughter 
to the man who folicited her in marriage, he was not denied, 
on Mr, Madan’s conjecture, the privilege of getting her without 
his confent. If he could entice her to lie with him, the marriage 
was completed by that very deed; nor could the authority of 
the parent deftroy the union, nor in the flightett degree leffen 
the validity or impeach the fanétity of it. Nor was any pu- 
nifhment to be inflicted on the danghter for this grofs violation 
of duty; nor was any extraordinary mulé& levied on the haf- 
band for having beca the occafion of it, andthusa partaker with 
her in difobed:ence, He wes only to pay the dowry ;—and that 
Was no more than would have been demanded of nim, .and he 
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muft have paid, even if he had gained the father’s confent. 
Confequently on this plan, there was no fecurity made for pa- 
rental authority ; for in the event the matter was to be precifely 
the fame, whether the father utterly refufed or voluntarily con- 
fented to the marriage of his daughter. How abfurd the fup- 
pofition! But the abfurdity is wholly chargeable to our Author's 
perverfion of the text. The text is fuiliciently clear; and means 
—what it hath been univerfally fuppofed to mean till fophiftry 
tortured it into nonfenfe and contradiction,—viz.—that if a man 
entice the affections of a virgin, and fo far impofe on her cre- 
dulity or her paffions, as to gain her confent to a premature en- 
joyment of her perfon, he was obliged to prevent her fhame and 
mifery, by making her his wife. None could put a negative 
on their further and more folemn union by public marriage 
EXCEPT the father. IF he utterly refufed to give her unto bim 
and the law prefumed that, if he did refufe in /uch a cafe, he 
had undoubtedly prucent and juft reafons for it), yet that refufal 
would not exempt the feducer from fome kind of punifhment. 
He was to make fuch a fatisfaction for the injury he had done, as 
the law had directed in fimilar cafes. ‘* He was to pay money 
according to the dowry of virgins.” In other words, that fum 
which would have been demanded of him as a dowry, or fettle- 
ment, in cafe the parent had confented to his marriage, mutt 
now be paid as a fine for his feduction of the daughter.— 
Viewed in this light, there is fome meaning in the law; but ia 
Mr. M.’s reprefentation of it, the law is made to deftroy itfelf, 
This Writer, in his attempts to depreciate the outward foims 
of marriage, would make his readers believe, that becaufe none 
are explicitly defcribed, therefore none exifted; the confequence 
on his {cheme is, that they are the fuperfluous ordinances of 
human policy. But furely he cannot but know that /ome forms 
were deemed eflential to an honourable alliance by the patriarchs 
and faints under the Old Teftament, exclufive of the carnal 
knowledge of each other’s perfons*. If the latter took place 
before the cuflomary forms of marriage were complied with, it 
was judged a fhameful act. The cafe of Dinah, the daughter 
of Jacob, clearly proves this. According to Mr, Madan’s hypo- 
thetis, fhe was actually married to the Prince of Sechem. But 
the Scripture expreisly fays, that ** he took her, and lay with her, 
and defiled her.” It was after this a& that he {aid to his father, 
*¢ Get me this damfel to wife.” [ Vid. Gen. xxxiv.] It is evident 
from the chapter where this circumftance is related, that her bre- 
thren’s rage was excited, becau(e they confidered the connection not 
fo much unlawful (on account of the wzcircuancifion of the Prince) 
as Criminal and icandalous, becaufe it had taken place without 
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thofe previous forms and ftipulations that were judged neceffary 
to ratify a legal marriage. This is evident from the reply that 
they made to their father, after he had expoftulated with them 
for their cruelty towards the Sechemites—‘* Should he deal with 
our fifter AS WITH AN HARLOT?” i.e. Should her perfon be 
enjoyed as a harlot’s is wont to be, without thofe previous re- 
quifites which are deemed neceflary to credit and fanctify the 
act? 

The pretence of uncircumcifion was afterwards pleaded by Di- 
nah’s brethren in bar to any farther alliance between her and 
Sechem :—but in this, they dealt deceitfully, it is faid; for it 
was only fet up for the foul purpofe of taking a deeper revenge 
than they could otherwife have effected. Marriage with the 
uncircumcifed, though difcouraged, was not, as far as we can 
learn, forbidden by any pofitive and explicit law to the earlier 
patriarchs: and even after they had bcen forbidden, and the law 
was in the greateft force, particular cafes were exempted from 
the general rule ; and marriages with heathen families were nei- 
ther deemed criminal nor impolitic. Mofes himfelf married an 
outlandifb woman (as fhe was fcornfully termed by the fplenetic 
zeal of Aaron and Miriam), and Sampfon a daughter of a Phi- 
Jiftine ; and both, under the fanction of the Divine approbation. 
Thus alfo Efther was given in marriage to a heathen monarch. 
We might produce a variety of cafes more, to fhew that neceflity 
would fometimes require the difpenfation of a law which was 
only ordained to operate as a general reftraint on intermixed 
marriages, though it would have been cruel and impolitic to 
have applied it with an unrelaxed feverity to every particular 
cafe. Had the bare a? of cohabitation been regarded as a real 
and valid marriage by the patriarchs, would not the law (if any 
fuch law had at that time exifted) forbidding, for political rea- 
fons, the marriage of the Ifraelites with the people of other na- 
tions, have been difpenfed with in a cafe fo preffing and pecu- 
Jiar as that of Dinah’s? Or could what Mr. M. calls the 
primitive and original law of God, be revoked by any fecon- 
dary and fubordinate ordinance, not founded on nature, but on 
policy? In fhort, the matter is very clear from this circum- 
{tance refpefting Jacob’s daughter, that her brethren were en- 
raged, not becaufe fhe was married by this at of cohabitation 
with Sechem, but becaufe fhe was defiled by it; and thus no 
matriage having been folemnifed between them, they regarded 
the connection as infamous, and confidered their fifter as having 
been treated as a harlot, and not as a wife, 

Mr. M. though he hath been totally filent about the cafe of 
Dinah, is yet ingenuous enough to take fome notice of the wo- 
man of Samaria, whofe connection with a man not her hufband 
is mentioned in John iv. Now from this circumftance ° it is 
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(fays our Author) inferred, that fomething befides cohabitation is 
neceflary to conftitute marriage in the fight of God. But (in 
anfwer to this inference) iet us /uppofe, fays he, that four of this 
woman’s hufbands were dead, or had divorced her for adultery 
with another man; that under either of thefe circumftances, fhe 
had married a fifth hufband, whom the bad deferted, and lived in 
adultery with another man; fhe certainly had had fue hufbands, 
and the man with whom fhe now lived in adulterous commerce, 
perhaps clandeftinely, could not be properly ffiled her hu/band, 
nor fhe his wife.’ 

Now the whole weight of this moft evafive reafoning refts 
on the feeble ground of a fancied conjecture, in direct contra- 
diction to the obvious fenfe and letter of the paflage, when one 
part of it is viewed in connection with another. Let our 
Readers judge.—** Jefus faid unto her, Go, cal] thy hufband. 
The woman anfwered and faid, I have No hufband. Jefus faid 
unto her, Thou haft well faid, I HAVE no hufband ; for thou 
HAST HAD five hufbands, and HE whom thou row HAST 
is not thy HUSBAND. In that faidft thou TRUELY.” 
Now if the fifth hufband had not been dead, or the band of 
marriage actually diffolved (which was all one with refpeét to 
the liberty the woman would have acquired), would our Lord 
have faid that fhe fpoke the truth, in declaring that fhe had ne 
bufband at the time he was converfing with her? For, on Mr. 
Madan’s conjecture, fhe aQually bad a bufband at that very time, 
though perhaps fhe had deferted him. ‘Thus, our Author, to 
ferve the wretched purpofe of his PERHAPS and SUPPOSE, 
will indirectly charge his Saviour with falfity, or at leaft equi- 
vocation :—we fay indirectly, for we charitably believe that he 
was not aware of the confequences that would refult from the 
admiffion of his hypothefis, 

If Mr. M. chufes, we have no objeétion to read the laft 
claufe of the paflage in the following manner—‘ He whom 
thou now haft is not THY hufband:” i. e. He is the hufband 
. another woman, and confequently he cannot be a hufband of 
tine. 

But if we give it this fenfe, how will his fyftem of PoLycamy 


ftand ? 
[To be continued, ] V.. -k, 


Art. VI. Experiments eftablifoing a Criterion between Mucaginous and 
Purulent Matter: And an Account of the Retrograde Motions of the 
Abforbent Viffels of Animal Bodies in fome Difeajes. By the late Mr. 
Charles Darwin. Svo. 28. 6d, Cadell. 1780. 


HIS pofthumous work, independent of its intrinfic me- 
rit, Cannot fail particularly to attract the notice of every 
Reader pofleffed of fenfibility, by the affcSting circumftances at- 
tending 
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tending its publication. It is a monument, too prematurely 
erected by parental piety, to the memory of a departed fon; of 
whofe ingenuity and induftry thefe pages afford a very ftriking 
{pecimen ; and who was carried off by a fever, before he had 
completed his twentieth year, while he was profecuting his me- 
dical ftudies at Edinburgh. The father of this youth, who is 
the Editor of this performance, is the worthy and ingenious Dr, 
Darwin of Litchfield. 

The firft of the two pieces which conftitute this literary col- 
lection, is a Differtation of the late Author, containing an ac- 
count of the experiments made by him, with a view to afcer- 
tain the beft criterion between pus and mucus; and for whicha 
gold medal had been adjudged to him by the #/fculapian Cociety 
at Edinburgh, fcarce two months before his death. 

The utility of difcovering a certain criterion, by which thefe 
two fluids might be diftinguifhed from each other, is as evident 
as is the fallacy of the tefts which had hitherto been propofed to 
afcertain the difference between them :—particularly with refpec&t 
to the phenomena attending the trial, originally propofed by 
Hippocrates, of dropping them into water, or rather fea-water ; 
where it was fuppofed that mucus would fwim, and pus*fink to 
the bottom. ‘The prefence or abience of air bubbles, however, 
renders this criterion highly fallacious. Van Swieten has ob- 
ferved, as the Jate Author remarks, that one portion of expec- 
torated matter would fwim; while another part of the fame 
matter would fink: and further, that what had fwam in the 
morning would fink in the evening. 

Equally deceitful are the indications from the colour of the 
matte, and from the fcetid fmell ; by which laft it has been 
thought that pus might be diftinguifhed from mucus. But pus, 
the Author ob{erves, has often no bad fmell ; and a difagreeable 
fmell is frequently perceived in the mucus excreted in fome pe- 
riods of a common Catarrh, or coryza. 

Mr. Darwin’s obfervations ace comprehended in 35 experi- 
ments ; in which pus, mucus, and coaguladle lymph, were tubjeéted 
to the action of tne three mineral acids, and of the mild and 
cauftic fixed alcalis. From thefe he deduces the following among 
other conclufions : 

That pus afd mucus are both foluble in the vitriolic acid ; 
though in very different proportions ; pus being much the lefs 
foluble of the two: and that by the addition of water to either 
of thefe folutions, they are decompofed ; the mucus fwimming 
at the top, or forming large flocci in the mixture: whereas the 
pus falls to the bottom, and, on agitation, forms a uniform 
turbid mixture :—that alcaline lixivium generally diffolves pus, 
and, fometimes, though with difficulty, mucus; but that, on 
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the addition of water, the pus is precipitated, but the mucus is 
hot affected. 

From the whole of his experiments the Author deduces this 
obfervation : If a perfon wifhes to afcertain the nature of any 
expectorated material, © let him diffolve it in vitriolic acid, and 
jn cauftic alcaline lixivium ; and then add pure water to both 
folutions: and if there is a fair precipitation in each, he may be 
eflured that fome pus is prefent. If in neither a precipitation 
occurs, it is a certain teft that the material is entirely mucus : if 
the material cannot be made to diflolve in alcaline lixivium, by 
time and trituration, we have alfo reafon to believe that it is 

us.” 
, The next Differtation was defigned for the late Author’s in- 
augural thefis; and is here tranflated from the original Latin. 
It contains many curious and original obfervations on the retro- 
orade motions of the fluids contained in the abforbent veffels ; 
2nd on the difeafes producing, or produced by, thefe aberrations 
of the abforbent vefiels from their ufual or natural functions. 

After giving a fhort account of the fyftem of abforbent vef- 
fels, the Author proceeds to fikew, that though the valves, with 
which the lymphatic and lacteai veflels are furnifhed, may feem 
to form infuperable obftacles to the regurgitation of their con- 
tents; yet it is poffible that thefe valves may not, under certain 
circumftances, and in certain difeafes, fo completely clofe the 
veflels, as to prevent the retrograde motion of their contents, 
He afterwards fhews, that fuch an inverted motion actually takes 
place on feveral occafions. 

A mechanifm analogous to that of the abforbent fyftem oc- 
curs even in fome of the larger and more conf{picuous organs ; 
which, in a difeafed ftate, are frequently known to regurgitate 
their contents. Thus, fays the Author, ‘ the upper and lower 
orifices of the ftomach are clofed by valves; which, when too 
great quantities of warm water have been drank, with a defign 
to promote vomiting, have fometimes refifted the utmoft efforts 
of the abdominal mufcles and diaphragm: yet, at other times, 
the upper valve, or cardia, eafily permits the evacuation of the 
contents of the ftomach; whilft the inferior valve, or pylorus, 
permits the bile, or other contents of the ducdenum, to regurgi- 
tate into the ftomach.’ 

On this occafion the Author takes particular notice of a phe- 
nomenon which has been frequently obferved ; and which has 
induced many phyfiologifts, both ancient and modern, to fufpect, 
that there was a nearer or more direct communication between 
the {ftomach and urinary bladder than that of the circulation. 
This fufpicion has been founded—on the quicknefs with which 
a great quantity of cold water, drank by a perfon heated by ex- 
ercife, pafles off by urin¢:—on the quick and large flow of 
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urine which paffes at the beginning of intoxication :—on the fmell 
of this urine, refembling that of particular fubftances {wallowed 
not long before:—on experiments made on brutes, where the 
ureters have been tied :-—and on particular inftances in the hu 
man fpecies, where the kidneys have been totally obliterated by 
fuppuration ; and yet, in both cafes, the urine has continued to 
pafs, 

From all thefe inftances, it appears reafonable to conclude, 
that fluids may pafs from the ftomach or inteftines, without 
having previoufly entered the blood veflcls, or performed the 
courfe of the circulation. The urinary lymphatics, the Author 
obferves, after Hewfon, are joined with the inteftinal abforbents, 
by numerous anaftomofes : and as there is no other expeditious 
road from the ftomach to the bladder; he very plaufibly infers, 
that the fluids above mentioned are conveyed reéfiffimo curfu, and 
with their taftes and odours not much changed, by the urinary 
branch of the lymphatics ; the natural or ufual motions of which 
are inverted, in confequence of the difordered ftate of the ani- 
mal. On this occafion he relates the following curious experi- 
ment: 

‘ The more certainly to afcertain the exiftence of another 
communication between the ftomach and bladder, befides that 
of the circulation, the following experiment was made, to 
which I muft beg your patient attention:—A friend of mine 
(June 14, 1772), on drinking repeatedly of cold fmall punch, 
till he began to be intoxicated, made a quantity of colourlefs 
urine. He then drank about two drachms of nitre diffolved in 
fome of the punch ; and eat about twenty ftalks of boiled afpa- 
ragus. Qn continuing to drink more of the punch, the next 
urine that he made was quite clear, and without fmell; but in 
a little time another quantity was made, which was not quite fo 


colourlefs, and had a ftrong fmell of the afparagus, He then 


loft about four ounces of blood from the arm. 

< The f{mell of afparagus was not at all perceptible in the 
blood, neither when frefh taken, nor the next morning ; as my- 
felf and two others accurately attended to: yet this fmell was 


ftrongly perceived in the urine, which was made juft before the 


blood was taken from his arm, 

‘ Some bibulous paper, moiftened in the ferum of this blood, 
and fuffered to dry, fhewed no figns of nitre by, its manner 
of burning. But fome of the fame paper, moiftened in the 
urine, and dried, on being ignited, evidently fhewed the pre- 
fence of nitre. This blood and the urine ftood fome days ex- 
pofed to the fun in the open air, till they were evaporated to,about 
a fourth of their original quantity, and began to ftink. The par 
per, which was then moiftened with the concentrated urine, 


_ Shewed the prefence of much nitre by its manner of burning; 
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whilft that moiftened with the blood, fhewed no fuch appearance 
at all. 

‘ Hence it appears, that certain fluids, at the beginning of in- 
toxication, find another paffage to the bladder, befides the long 
courfe of the arterial circulation: and as the inteftinal abforb- 
ents are joined with the urinary lymphatics by frequent anafto- 
mofes, as Hewfon has demonftrated ; and as there is no other 
road, we may juftly conclude, that thefe fluids pafs into the 
bladder by the urinary branch of the lymphatics, which has its 
motions inverted during the difeafed {tate of the animal.’ 

Two other cafes, which occur afterwards in the notes fub- 
joined to this performance, tend ftrongly to confirm the Author’s 
hypothefis on this fubje@. 

The fubje& of the firft of thefe cafes had long laboured un- 
der a diabetes. He had for fome time drank four pounds of 
fluid, and paffed twelve pounds of urine daily. Each pound of 
the urine was found to contain an ounce of /ugar: neverthelefs, 
Dr. Home, who had read the Author’s thefis in manufcript, 
found, on taking fome blood from this patient, that * neither 
the frefh blocd nor the ferum tafted fwect.’ On opening his body 
after death, no morbid appearances were obferved, except that 
the left kidney had a very fmall pelvis; and that there was a confi- 
derable enlargement of moft of the mefenteric lymphatic glands. 

The other cafe was communicated to the Editor by Mr. 
Hughes of Stafford ; who informed him, that, from two quarts 
of urine of a patient in the infirmary at that place, who was 
affected with a chyliferous diabztes, he had obtained four ounces 
and a half of a hard and brittle /accharine mafs, like treacle 
which had been fome time boiled :—but that four ounces of 
blood, which he had taken from the patient’s arm, with defign 
to examine it, had the common appearance ; except that the fe- 
rum refembled cheefe-whey ; and that, on the evidence of four 
perfons, two of whom did not know what it was that they 
tafted, the ferum, inftead of a faccharine, had a faltifh tafte. 

Thefe two cafes fhew, that the faccharine matter, with which 
the urine in diabztic patients fo much abounds—like the nitre 
and afparagus which were fwallowed during the drunken dia- 
bztes above mentioned—had not entered the blood veffels, or 
performed the courfe of the circulation. It is afterwards ob- 
ferved, that the procefs of digeftion refembles that of the ger- 
mination of vegetable grains, or of the making barley into malt ; 
as the vaft quantity of fuzar found in the urine of the laft men- 
tioned patient, muft have been made from the food which he took, 
in very large quantities; and from the great quantity of {mall 
beer which he drank, And it is further obferved, that, as the 
ferum of the blood was not fweet, the chyle appears to have 
been conveyed to the bladder, _ having previoufly entered 
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the blood veffels ; fince fo large a quantity of fugar as was found 
in the urine—not lefs than 20 ounces in a day—could not have 
exifted in the blood without being perceptible to the tafte. 

A paffage which we have met with, in M. Macquer’s excel- 
lent DiGionary of Chymi/try, under the article Urine, is fo very 
applicable to the prefent fubject, that we cannot refift the tempte 
ation of tranfcribing it. 

After obferving that certain odoriferous fubftances, taken ins 
wardly, fuch as afparagus, turpentine, and others, quickly com- 
municate their peculiar fmells to the urine even of a perfon who 
is in a ftate of perfect health ; he adds—** But I have alfo feen 
perfons fubjeét to pains of the head, and whofe digeftion has 
been laborious and painful, in confequence of an hyfterical 
or hypochondriacal temperament, who have difcharged urine in 
which I could moft evidently perceive the fmell of coffee, 
{pices, onions, fruits, herbs, and even of broths, when they 
had taken nothing elfe; in fhort, of any food which they had 
fwallowed that had the leaft odour. ‘The urine of thefe per- 
fons was conftantly acid, and always reddened fyrup of vio- 
Jets and blue paper, when it was firft difcharged ; efpecially 
after they had eat fruits and greens, and drank even a fmall 
quantity of wine.”——This laft obfervation tends to confirm 
the hypothefis of Mr. Darwin. It is well known that the urine 
of perfons in health, even when firft difcharged, is fo far from 
exhibiting appearances of acidity; that a {trong odour of volatile 
alcali is immediately perceived on adding a little fixed alcali to 
it. The uncombined acid, therefore, in the urine of thefe hypo- 
chondriacal perfons, muft probably have been the native acid 
of the fruits, &c. which they had fwallowed, and which had 
pued, unchanged, through the channels pointed out by Mr. 

arwin, directly to the bladder; or it poffibly may, in fome 
cafes, have been generated, by thefe fruits or other aliments un- 
dergoing the acetous fermentaticn in the prime via. 

Having thus fhewn that there fubfifts a communication be- 
tween the alimentary canal and the bladder, by means of the 
abforbent veflels; the ingenious Author next proceeds to fhew 
that the phenomena of many difeafes, or morbid fymptoms, are 
only explicable from the retrograde motions of the fluids con- 
tained in fome of the branches of the lymphatic fyftem ; which 
have acertain fympathy with each other: fo that when one 
branch is ftimulated into unufual kinds or quantities of motion, 
fome other branch has its motions either increafed, or diminifhed, 
or inverted, at the fame time. ‘To the fame caufe, or to the 
occafionally retrograde motions that take place in fome of the 
branches of the lymphatic fyftem, he afcribes thofe fudden tranf- 
lations of matter, of chyle, of milk, and of urine, of which fo 
many rematkable inftances have been recorded ; as itis certainly 
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dificult to conceive, on any other fyftem, how thefe different 

fluids, fuppofing them to have been abforbed into, and mixed 

with, the whole ma/fs of blood, could have been fo haftily feparated 

from it, as well as collected and transferred to any one part. 
For the many other ingenious obfervations and hints con- 

tained in this eflay, we muft refer our medica) and philofophical 

Readers to the work itfelf:—-not however without firft fincerely | 

fympathifing with the father of this excellent youth; and la- 

menting the Jofs which the Public have fultained in the prema- 

ture death of one, whole early exertions in the caufe of {cience, 

and whofe extraordinary natural talents, improved by a judicious 

mode of education, defcribed in his Life affixed to thefe Effays, 

were fuch, as would undoubtedly have enabled him, had his life | 

been fpared, to rcalife the moft fanguine expectations of his 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
(By our CorREsPONDENTS.) 
F RAN C E. 
ArT. VII, 

DESERIPTION des principales Pierres gravies du Cabinet de 

S. A. 8. Menfeigneur le Duc D’ORLEANS, Premier Prince 
du Sang. Tome I. Paris. 1780.—A Defcription of the 
principal Gems in the Cabinet of the Duke of Orleans. Fol. 
p. 303.— This is the firft volume of a work, which, when 
it is completed, will form one of the moft fplendid, elegant, and 
ufeful publications concerning the fubject of the fine arts during 
_ the period of their higheft cultivation in ancient Greece. 

The volume which we have now the pleafure to announce, 
contains 95 plates, defigned and engraved after the ancient mo- 
dels, with equal accuracy and tafte, by M. de St. Aubin, one 
of the firft artifts in France. The defcription is given by 
Mefirs, the Abbés De La Chau, and Le Blond, affifted by the 
erudition, tafte, and judgment of the Abbé Arnaud, whofe in- 
genious Difcourfes, publifhed in the Memoirs of the Academ 
of Belles Lettres are fo well known, and fo generally admired by 
the learned of Europe. 4 

When we confider the different objects of human knowledge, 
in relation either to the utility or the pleafure which the ftudy of 
them is calculated to afford, the hiftory of the arts feems more 
important than that of empires. Yet the latter, as it addrefles 
itfelf more direétly to the paffions of men, has always obtained 
a greater fhare of their attention. It is eafier to pull down than 
to build ; more pains are required to eftablifh than to deftroy ; 
and it has always been a more common, becaufe a lefs difficult 


tafk, to defcribe fieges, battles and conquefts, than to trace the 
U 3 gradual 
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- whether we confider the beauty and accuracy of the defigns, or 
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gradual improvements of the human mind, in works of real ine 
genuity and ule, 

Of ail the monuments of arcientart, there is none from which 
we may derive more various end more agreeable inftruction than 
from the engravings on precious ftones. Thefe invaluable de- 
figns often prefent us with exact copies of the moft admired 
Grecian ftatues ftill remaining ; from which there is reafon to 
conclude, that many pieces of fculpture, of which the originals 
have unfortunately perifhed, are preferved and perpetuated in 
the devices of thefe ineftimable gems; on which we fee ex- 
preffed, with inimitable art, the images and enfigns of the feve- 
ral divinities ; the charaéters and exploits of kings and heroes ; 
the moft ftriking peculiarities of ancient cuftoms and inftitu- 
tions ; and all the complicated variety of religious and moral 
allegory. 

The wide diverfity of fubjec&t to which thefe emblems relate, 
fhows the great extent of knowledge neceflary for explaining 
them with fuccefs; and we will venture to pronounce, that 
notwithftanding the many learned and elegant performances that 
have been publifhed on this fubje& fince the revival of letters, 
there is none more deferving of regard than the work before us, 


the learning and ingenuity of the defcription. 

The judicious Authors have given us a very juft and candid | 
criticifm on the labours of their predeceflors in this walk of li- 
terature. The collection of Agoftini, which is one of the 
moft ancient, is chiefly valuable on account of the engravings 
of Galeftruzzi; but the explanations accompanying them are 
not remarkable either for learning or for tafte. Bellori gave a 
new edition of this work, which was afterwards fucceflively ~ 
improved by Gronovius in Holland, and by Maffei in Italy ; 
but after all thefe corrections, the work of Agoftini is not very 
complete or very ufeful. 

A few years after the publication of Maffei, Beger gave to 

the world feveral large volumes of indigefted erudition ; diffufe, 
without perfpicuity ; learned, but not inftructive. His engrav- 
Ings are neither defigned with accuracy, nor executed with tatte. 
La Chaufle, who fucceeded Beger, Jabours under an oppolite 
defect. His explanations are too fuccinét to be intelligible ; 
and he was very little acquainted with the art which he under- 
took to illuftrate. 

Baron Stofch had principally in view to colle& fuch gems as 
contain the names of the artifts who engraved them ; to com- 
pare their different excellencies ; and thus to form a judgment 
of their refpective merit. Confidered in this view, bis work is 
extremely curious. It is only to be regretted, that he was not 
aihited by an artift of more induftry and fkill than Bernard, 

Picard. 
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Picard. lhe performance of Gravelle is, nofwithftanding its 
rapid fale and its fuccefs with the Public, rather a catalogue 
than a defcription ; and we never find in his copies that purity, 
fimplicity and fire, which diftinguifh the noble originals. 
Montfaucon, in his pompous book, L’ Antiguité expliquée, {peaks 
of ancient monuments of art, like a man who had feen them 
inadream. ‘The learned and indefatigable Gori has examined 
ancient gems with much erudition and confiderable knowledge 
of art; but of him, as well as of Spence, Wilde, Ebermayer, 
and Ficoroni, it may be faid, that none of them have illuftrated 
the fubject by the light of philofophy, penetrated to a fufhcient 
depth into the myfteries of heathen mythology, or difcriminated 
the various produétions that feil under their review, with fuch 
attentive accuracy as was neceffary to explain their feveral 
beauties and defects, and to characterife the ftyle of their re- 
fpeétive authors. 

The Count of Caylus joined the habit of uncommon induf- 
try to a natural tafte for the arts. His time and his fortune 
were equally confecrated to the ftudy of antiquity. He difdained 
not the affiftance of the learned and ingenious in every part of 
Europe. ‘The feverity of a jealous eye may difcover fome mif- 
takes and imperfe€tions in his numerous publications ; but it is 
impoffible to deny him the merit of making ufeful difcoveries, 
and of fmoothing the road of knowledge to thofe who fuc- 
ceedea him. 

To the encouragement of Count Caylus the Public is in- 
debted for the excellent treatife on engraved ftones by M. Ma- 
riette, whofe long and extenfive travels, whofe general corre- 
fpondence with men of letters, and whofe connection with 
the celebrated Bouchardon, confpired to enable him to do juf- 
tice to the immenfe treafures of the French King’s cabinet, 
which was fubmitted to his review and examination. In the 
firft part of his work, he gives the hiftory of the art of en- 
graving on precious ftones, a general account of the artifts, 
and, in a word, whatever concerns the fubject of Da@tyliography. 
His fecond volume is deftined to explain the ancient monu- 
ments of this kind belonging to his. moft Chriftian Majetty ; 
and here it is to be regretted, that he has confined himielf to 
too narrow Jimits to apply and illuftrate the principles which he 
had been at great pains to eftablifh. The ftyle of Bouchardon 
too much prevails in his plates, to allow us to fuppofe that they 
have been copied with the moft fcrupulous fidelity. It is not 
eafy for a great artift to fubmit to a fervile imitation of a whole 
compofition. But we cannot agree with the Authors of the 
work before us, that the correctnefs, purity and elegance of 
Bouchardon’s defigns compenfate for the defect of an exact 
imitation of the original, When a French tranflator or artift 
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is tempted to embellifh a Grecian model, he fhould remember 
that the tafte of France is, like that of the other modern coun- 
tries of Europe, fluctuating, particular, and temporary ; that of 
ancient Greece is univerfal and permanent. We never fee an 
aukward attempt of this kind, to improve the invaluable monu- 
ments of ancient literature or art, but we recollect a celebrated 
print, in which a French dancing-mafter, placed by the ftatue 
of Apollo, defires the graceful divinity to hold up his head, 
“© Levez la téte, Monfieur P Apollon.” 

In fpeaking of the leatned men whofe labours have diffufed, 
the knowledge of antiquity in France, the Authors of the pre- 
fent undertaking do not forget the celebrated Peirefc, who was 
one of the firft that formed a copious collection both of gems 
and medals, at atime when the cultivation of fuch ftudies was 
very little regarded in that kingdom. Since his time the fcience 
of medals has been greatly improved, particularly by M. Pelle- 
rin, who has defcribed with great erudition the numerous me- 
dallic curiofities of which he was poflefled, and which being 
now added to the cabinet of the French King, form the mott 
magnificent collection in the world. 

After all thefe fkilful antiquaries, there was ftill room for the 
Jabours of the Abbé Winckelmann, which have illuftrated the 
remains of ancient ftatuary. In his work, entitled, The Hi/fory 
of the Arts of the Ancients, this accomplifhed antiquary has de- 
icribed the Apollo of the Belvedere, the Venus of Medicis, the 
Laocoon, and other produétions of Grecian feulpture, with a 
warmth of ftyle and expreffion which vies with the chiflel of the 
inimitable artifts who have been immortalifed by thefe mafter- 
pieces of genius. His defcription of the gems in the cabinet of 
Baron Stofch is a model in its kind. In all his works, learn- 
ing is accompanied with tafte; and he never mentions any mo- 
nument of antiquity which does not furnifh ufeful ideas for 
promoting the progrefs of the arts. 

This panegyric of the Abbé Winckelmann is juftified by the 
judicious ufe which the Authors have made of his obfervations 
in explaining the cabinet of the Duke of Orleans, That the 
curiaus Reader may know what entertainment he has reafon to 
expect from their work, we fhall give a lift of the plates, and 
fhall infert a tranflation of a few of the principal defcriptions, 


Ifis. Leda. 
Harpocrates, Ganymede, 
Jupiter exfuperantifimus, Ganymede, 
Thundering Jupiter, Minerva. 
Dodouean: Jupiter. Minerva. 
Jupiter Ammon, Ceres. 
Jupiter. Proferpine. 
Titap. Diana, 


Diana. 
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Diana. Aurora. 
Diana. Aurora. 


The God Menfis. 

Mercury. 

Mercury God of Eloquence. 

Mercury calling up a Ghoft. 

Mercury, furnamed Inferus. 

Hermaphrodite. 

Neptune. 

WNereid. 

Ox, with a human face. 

Head of a River. 

Venus, Anadyomené, and 
Mercury. 

Cnidian Venus. 

Venus and Cupid. 

Venus, 

Venus and Mars furprifed by 
Vulcan. 

Force of Love. 

Love. 

Cupid on the Waters. 

Cupid and Pfyche. 

Symbol of Death. 

Cock Fight. 

Mars Gradivus. 

Battle. 

Vidory. 


Apollo and Hyacinthus, 

Apollo and Marfyas. 

Apollo of Coloflus. 

Terpfichoré, 

afks. 

Zacchus. 

Bacchus. 

Bacchus. 

Satyr with a Child dancing. 

Silenus. 

Silenus on an Afs, 

Faunes. 

Faun purfuing a Nymph, 

Faun careffing a Goat, 

Sacrifice to Pan. 

Bacchanals. 

Hercules. 

Repofe of Hercules. 

The God Bonus Eventus, 

Hope. 

‘Thefeus. 

Dedalus. 

Philoétetes in the Ifle of Lem- 
nos. 


Leander. 
Perfeus and Medufa. 





We procecd to give a few examples of the manner in which 
the Authors have explained thefe interefting fubjets. In fpeak- 
ing of a Nereid feated on a horfe with a fifh’s tail, they take an 
epportunity to juftify their ftudies and purtuits. 

‘ Men of a phlegmatic difpofition, or of a cenforious temper, 
never ceafe to rail againtt thofe delightful fictions with which Homer 
and Hefiod, and their poetical imitators, have enriched and embe!- 
lifhed their works; but, although thefe fictions did not contain many 
ufeful inftructions, and many important truths, would there be any 
reafon to attack and deitroy a fyflem which peoples and animates na- 
ture, and which makes a folemn temple of the vaft univerfe? Thefe 
flowers, whofe varied and fhining beauty you fo much admire, are 
the tearsof Aurora. It is the breath of Zephyrus which gently agi- 
tates the leaves. The foft murmurs of the waters, are the fighs of the 
Naiades. A god impels the winds; a god pours out the rivers; 
grapes are the gift of Bacchus; Ceres prefides over the harveft ; ore 
Ghards are the care of Pomona. Does a thepherd found his reed on 
the fummit of a mountain, it is Pan who, with bis paitoral pipe, re- 
turns the amorous lay. When the f{portfman’s horn roufes the atten- 
tive ear, it is Diana armed with her bow and quiver, and more 
nimble than the ftag that fhe purfues, who takes the diverfion * the 
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chace. The Sun is a god, who, riding on acar of fire, diffufes his 

Fight through the world; the ars are fo many divinities, who meas 

fure with their golden beams the regular progrefs of time; the Moon 
refides over the filence of the night, and confoles the world for the 

abfence of her brother. Neptune reigns in the feas, furrounded by 

the Nereids, who dance to the joyous thells of the Tritons. In the 

higheit heavens is feated Jupiter, the mafler and father of men and 

gods. Under his feet roll the Thunders, formed by the Cyclops in 

the caverns of Lemnos; his {mile rejoices Nature, and his nod thakes 

the foundation of Olympus. Surrounding the throne of their fove- 

seign, the other divinities quaff the nectar from a cup prefented them 

by the young and beautiful Hebe. In the middle of the bright circle, 

fhines with diftinguifhed luftre the unrivalled beauty of Venus, alone 

adorned with a fplendid girdle, on which the Graces and Sports for- 

ever play; and in her hand is a {miling boy, whofe power is univer- 

fally acknowledged by Earth and Heaven.—Sweet illufions of the 

fancy! pleafing errors of the mind! What objects of pity, thofe cold 

and infenfible hearts who have never felt your charms! And what 

objects of indignation, thofe fierce and favage fpirits who would de- 

flroy a world that has fo long been the treafury of the arts; a world, 

imaginary indeed, but delightful, and whofe ideal pleafures are fo 

well fiited to compenfate for the real troubles and mifery of the world 

jn which we live.’ 

According to the mythology of the Greeks, Death is repre- 
fented by a Cupid with an inverted torch. Upon this pleafing 
fymbol of what, to moft men, is a very unpleafing fubjeQ, the 
Authors obferve: 

“ Men fear death, fays Lord Bacon, as children fear darknefs. Ie 
appears, however, that the ancients could contemplate this melan- 
choly event with a fteady eye and a firm afpect; and whenever they 
recailed it to their memory, the idea only encouraged them to in- 
dulge with more eagernefs in pleafures, whofe duration feemed far 
too fhort. When they had occafion to mention the laft term of life, . 
they never made ufe of the proper expreffion, but employed a variety 
of cicumlocutions, Sleep, Night, Repofe, are equivalent in ancient 
authors and infcriptions to the inaufpicious term, Death. 

* Modern artilts have not the fame delicacy. Subje&ted to an ab- 
furd and barbarous cuftom, which owes its origin only to the groffett 
ignorance, they always reprefent Death by a fkeleton. 

‘ The fubject in queftion is an abitract term, which is employed 
by convention to denoie the ceffation of exiftence. If it is permitted 
to reprefent Death by a fkeleton, we may with equal propriety repre- 
fent Life by a living body; can any thing be more abfurd? 

* We know that the poets have made an allegorical perfonage of 
Death ; but could {culpture and painting prefent (which is impollible) 
to the fenfes the fame tdeas which poetry prefents to the imagination, 
is there anv thing in the poets to juftify painters and fculptors in res 
prefenting Death by a heap of bones deprived of the mufcles which 
ought to cover them? It is in vain that fome artilts, in order to difs 
guife, and partly to conceal, the abfurdity of fuch a picture, infold 
the fkeleton in an ample drapery. ‘he extremities are always feen, 
and never fail to offend the eyes, and fhock the underftanding. 
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€ Death is nothing ; the ancients therefore have never perfonified 
it; they are fatisfied with expreffing it by fuch images as recal it in- 
direéily to the mind. A Cupid turning downwards a flaming torchs 
a rofe laid on atomb; thefe are the iymbols under which they dee 
lighted to reprefent it; and nothing could be more proper to diminifh 
the melancholy of the fubje&.’ 

In {peaking of a gem on which Cupid is reprefented in the 
act of enchaining Pfyché, the Authors obferve, that the fable 
of Cupid and Pfyché is confecrated in a great number of monu- 
ments of the fineft ages of Greece. Without mentioning the 
admirable groupe in the gallery of Florence, or the fuperb cameo 
in the poffeffion of the Duke of Marlborough, we find the friend- 
fhip and the quarrels of thefe imaginary beings reprefented on a 
variety of gems as well as bas-reliefs. 

‘ Ic is remarkable, that before the age of the Antonines, there is 
not any writer of antiquity, poet, hiftorian, or philofopher, who has 
thought proper to explain, or even to mention, a fubjeét which had 
fo long and fo frequent!y exercifed the genius of artiits. Apuleius is 
the firft author who takes notice of this charming fable; Fulgentius, 
Bithop of Carthage, fpeaks of it, by his own confeflion, only after 
what he had learned from Apuleius, although he fays, that a certain 
Ariftophantes had examined the matter at greater length; but of the 
work of Ariftophantes we have not any remains. 

‘ This extraordinary filence has given rife to a fufpicion, that the 
fable of Cupid and Piyché was connected with certain myfterie: cele- 
brated in honour of the God of Love, in Thefpiz, a town of Beeotia $ 
yet Paufanias, in his literary journey through Greece, fays nothing of 
thefe myfteries that can juftify fuch a fufpicion. Befide, if it was 
allowable to divulge thefe religious fecrets by itatues and pictures, 
why fhould it have been forbidden to reveal them by writing? 

‘ However that matter may be, it is certain, that Apuleius has not 
imagined this fable, as fome Authors have believed, in order to exe 
plain the different fyftems of philofophers concerning the human 
foul, The learned Abbé Gori, and other antiquaries, have imagined 
that they could explain the emblem as expreflive of the union between 
the fou! and bedy; but this opinion does not agree with the ftory of 
Apuleius, in which this union is fuppofed from the beginning, and 
in which it is faid, that the hufband of Pfyché is nota mortal, Other 


Jearned men, among whom is the Abbé Banier, pretend that the al- 


legory denotes the power of the paflions over the mind, and the cala- 
mities which this power occafions to mankind ; but this explanation 
does not agree with the unravelling of the fable, which ends in the 
marriage of Cupid and Pfyché, and in the birth of Pleafure, the 
happy fruit of their union, 

‘ It cannot be difputed that Pfyché means the foul. Plutarch tells 
us, that the word Pfyché denoted a certain f{pecies of butterfly; and 
we read in Kefychius that it fignifies not only the foul, but a fmall 
winged infect. We find, on an ancient monument, a butterfly coms 
ing out of the mouth of a man juft dead; accompanied by an in- 
fcription, publifhed by Gruter: and there is a bas-relief in which 
Minerva unites a butterfly to the body of a man newly formed. But 
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although it thus evidently appears that the butterfly is an emblem of 
the foul, how can it be proved, that Love, of which the Greek name 
Eews, and the Latin name Cupido, equally denote defre, has ever been 
employed to exprefs the body ? In order to difcover the true fenfe of 
the fable, we fhall give an abridgement of the Rory of Apuleius, 
which fully explains the feveral monuments of antiquity relating to 
this curious fubject. 

‘ In acertain city, fays Apuleius, lived a King and a Queen, who 
had three daughters, all beautiful; of the two eldeit, however, the 
beauty had nothing extraordinary, but the charms of the youngett 
exceeded all delcription. Some faid that the was Venus herfelt, who, 
quitting Heaven and the Fortunate Iilands, had delcended to dwell 
among men; others, that it was a fecond Venus, produced in the 
bofom of the Earth, as the firft had been from the foam of the Sea. 
There were no more voyages to Paphos, Cnidus, or Cythera; the 
worfhip of the goddefs was neglected; her temples were forfaken ; 
her ftatues were no more Crowned with garlands; nor did her altars 
fmoke with victims. Indignant that a fimple mortal fhould ufurp 
her honours, Venus called her fon, and commanded him to punifh 
the infolent temerity of a virgin, who had abolifhed her worfhip, and 
feduced the admiration of her adorers. 

‘ Pfyché, meanwhile, derived no advantage from her beauty. Every 
one was eager to fee and to admire her; but fhe could not infpire 
love into a fingle breaft. Her filters were already married, while 
fhe, alone in the retirement of her palace, was tempted to exe- 
crate her charms, which all were ready to praife, but which none de- 
fired to enjoy, Afflicted with her melancholy fituation, her parents 
confulred an Oracle, which ordered them to expofe Pfyché on the 
fummit of a rock, adorned with her funeral ornaments; that there 
fhe fhould find a hufband, not indeed of mortal race; but a fierce 
and ungovernable monfler, that infpired terror into heaven, earth, 
hell, and Jupiter himfelf. Her affrightened parents melt in tears, la- 
ment the rigour of deftiny, but obey its voice. The trembling and 
forfaken Piyché abandons herfelf to all the bitternefs of woe; when 
Zephyrus, raifing her with his gentle breath, tranfports her, on his 
light wings, into a green valley enamelled with flowers. There fhe 
fell afleep. As the awoke, what was her aftonifhment at finding her- 
felf in a palace, adorned with the utmoft tafte and magnificence ; and 
efpecially, when, without feeing any human form, fhe heard many 
voices congratulating her on her arrival, and humbly requefting her 
commands! The whole palace refounds with celeftial mufic; the 
moft delicate viands and the moft exquifite wines are prefented to her 
by invifible hands; the charms of painting delight her eyes; the 
breathes a perfumed air; all her fenfes are inchanted with a new, an 
uncommon, and a continually varying pleafure ! 

* At the approach of night, the beautiful Pfyché yields to the ne- 
ceflity of repofe. Scarcely was fhe afleep, when a voice more foft 
and melodious than any that fhe had yet heard, refounded in her 
ears. A fecret trouble feizes her; the knows not what the fears, but 
fhe fears the unknown objeé& more than all other calamities. While 
a thouland different thoughts torment the fenfibility of her imagina- 
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tion, her deftined hufband arrives, foftly approaches her couch, 
wakes her his wife, and before morning difappears. 

‘ Meanwhile, her unhappy parents are confumed with grief; every 
day her filters fhed their tears at the foot of the rock where fhe had 
been expofed, and filled the neighbouring fields with the name of 
Pfyché. Their frequent lamentations, repeated by the echoes around, 
at length came to herears. Senfibly affected by them, fhe thoughs 
of nothing but the means of confoling her unhappy family. The 
agreeable wonders by which fle was furrounded, delighted her fenfes, 
but could not fatisfy her heart; and the carefics of an unknown huf- 
band could not recompenfe her for the folitude to which fhe was con- 
demned. She afked his permiffion to fee and embrace her filters. At 
firlt he rejected her requeit, which, he had forefeen, would become 
fatal; yet her tears and her beauty finally prevailed. But while he 
granted her defire, he exacted a promife, that if her indifcreet fiftera 
fhould afk who was her hufband, the fhould not acquaint them with 
the injunction he had laid on her, never to fee or know him, 
Pfyche promifed; and the fame Zephyrus which tranfported her into 
that delightful manfion, brought her ffters thither. 

‘ After mutual and repeated embraces, Pfyché made them remark 
the diftinguifhed beauty of her palace; dazzled with the luftre of 
which, they afked who was the huiband, or rather the god, who had 
united in one place all the riches of art and nature. Pfyché, faithful 
to her promife, replied, that it was a handfome youth, whofe cheeks 
were covered with a tender down ; but afraid of being betrayed into 
a more particular converfation, fhe fent back her filters, after having 
made them feveral valuable prefents. In a few days, however, they 
returned, with fentiments very different from thofe which they had 
at firft felt. To the defire of feeing Pfyché, and the joy of having 
found her, fucceeded all the ftings of envy. Pretending to fhare her 
felicity, they again afked her the name and condition of the huiband 
who united fuch power and magnificence; and Pfyché, who had for- 
got her firft anfwer, defcribed him by circumftances altogether in- 
confiftent with thofe which fhe had at firitemployed. This miftake 
convinced them that fhe had never feen him, They “* pitied the 
cruelty of her fate ; wifhed they could conceal the danger that threat- 
ened her; but the herfelf knew the terrible refponfe of the Oracle.” 
Then they told her, that her hufband was a frightful monfter, which 
had the form of a ferpent; that his venomous breath infected all the 
country round ; and that, fooner or later, fhe would be the victim of 
his ferocity.” 

* Pfyche, alarmed and trembling, gave way to the perfidious coun- 
fels of her fifters, who promifed to bring her a lamp and a dagger, 
in order to kill the monfter while afleep, 

‘ The night meanwhile comes on; and the hufband arrives, 
Piyché efcapes from his arms, and, with a dagger in one hand and a 
lamp in the other, advances with a determined refolution to execute 
her purpofe. But, heavens! what was her furprife, when the light, 
becoming fuddenly more brilliant, difcovered to her Cupid himfelf, 
lying in the moft delightful attitude, She grows pale, her knees 
fhake, the would have pierced her bofom with the flee], but it had al- 
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ready dropped from her trembling hand. The more fhe contemplates 
the beautiful object, the more beautiful it feems. His head was 
covered with flaxen locks, which exhaled a celeftial odour, and 
floated in negligent ringlets over cheeks redder than the rofe, anda 
neck whiter than fnow. His fhoulders were adorned with light wings, 
more brilliant than flowers moifiened by the dew ofthe morning. At 
the foot of the couch were ‘his bow, arrows, and quiver. Pfyché 
confiders attentively all thefe objects, and, inflamed with love, throws 
herfelf on her hufband, covers him with kiffes, and fears only the 
moment of his awaking. During thefe tranfports of kindnefs, the 
Jamp inclines, a drop of burning oi! falls on the right fhoulder of 
the god, who awakes, exclaims, and flies. The unhappy Pfyché has 
only time to feize his feet *- ‘ich fhe continues fufpended, until, 
her ftrength and her hopes . ..cking her, fhe falls exhaufted on the 
green bank of a river. Cupid perches on the top of a cyprefs, and, 
with a voice rather plaintive than fevere, reproaches the credulity of 
his miftrefs, her foolifh alarms, and, above all, the barbarity of her 
defign.—He then took his flight; and Pfyché, when her eyes could 
no longer behold him, ran in defpair to throw herfelf into the river, 
—which, moved by refpect for the god whofe power extends over 
all the elements, gently landed her on his flowery bank. There fhe 
was received by the god Pan, who endeavoured to footh her diftrefs, 
and exhorted her to foften the refentment of Cupid, by her prayers 
and tears. ; 

* As foon as Venus learned that, inftead of punifhing the infolent 
beauty who had provoked her indignation by emulating her charms, 
Cupid had made her his wife, the enraged mother determined to dif- 
arm her fon, to break his bow, and to extinguifh his flame. His 
unhappy Pfyché became.the object of her crueleft perfecution ; and 
was daily expofed to new dangers and trials. Cupid, fearful that 
fhe would at length fink under the weight of her calamities, flies to 
the throne of Jupiter, faithfully relates his adventure, recites the 
cruelty of his mother, defcribes the unparalleled charms of his mif- 
ftrefs, and concludes by requeiling that he might be folemnly united 
to her by the indiffoluble ties of marriage. His petition is approved 
by the aflembled gods; and in order to calm the uneafinefs of Ve- 
nus, who was unwilling that her fon fhould be married to a fimple 
mortal, Pfych¢ is admitted into the number of the divinities. Heaven 
rings with acclamations ; Cupid and Pfyché are joined by an eternal 
union; and the firlt-fruits of their marriage is a daughter named 
Pleafure.’ | 

We hope that the fpecimens which we have given of this 
agreeable work wi!l juftify our pronouncing it one of the moft 


ingenious and entertaining performances on the fubject of an- 


tiquity, g- i-¢. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For OCTOBER, 1780. 


PoLITICAL. 
Art. 8. An Effay on Conftitutional Liberty: wherein the Neceffity 
of frequent Eleions of Parliament is fhewn to be fuperfeded by the 
Unity of the Executive Power. 8vo. 18. 6d. Diily. 1780. 


HE principal defign of the Author of this pamphlet is, to dif. 

countenance any fchemes for fhortening the duration of Par- 
liaments, or any other of thofe plans of reformation which have 
been propofed by the County Affociations, and to recommend a pa- 
tient acquiefcence in the prefent fyftem of things. He obferves, that 
* the Britifh Conftitution has excluded thofe who make the laws from 
all fhare in the execution of them, ‘This arrangement has produced 
in Britain, effets which frequent ele€tions could never bring about ia 
the ancient repub'ics, becaufe they were not really fuch. ‘The iden- 
tity of intereit, which is hereby fo admirably fecured between the 
people and their reprefentatives, has rendered the interfering of the 
former, in the common bufinefs of Government, much lefs neceflary 
than itis in republics. This peculiarity of our Conftitution has even 
rendered it immaterial, whether the ele€tion of our Parliaments be 
annual, triennial, or feptennial.’ 

The care which has been taken, in the Englifh Conftitution, to 
keep the legiflative and executive powers feparate and diftinét, has 
certainly been highly favourable to the liberties of the people; but it 
by no means follows from thence, that no grievances can arife, which 
may require the interpofition of the peop!e; and fhould the legifla- 
tive be corrupted by the executive, it may be abfolutely neceflary to 
revert to the primary principles of the Conftitution. 

The Writer maintains, that the influence of the Crown may have 
increafed, without any injury to the Conilitution. He fays, ‘ if the 
influence of the Crown has increafed fince the Revolution, it is nog 
a neceflary confequence that it ought to be diminifhed. Have not the 
trade, commerce, and manufaétures of the kingdom, increafed with- 
in that period?’ He alfo vindicates the Houfe of Peers in their re- 
jeftion of the Contragor’s Bill, becaufe they had a right to do fo, ¢ if 
they thought the influence of the Crown was ¢oo /mail,’ 

One of his principal complaints is, that ‘ our modern demagopues 
atlempt to reconcile things in their nature incompatible. They 
preach up liberty in all its latitude, but adhere to the prefent divifion 
of property.’ He thinks, that if the oppofition were fincere and 
confiftent, they would be zealous in the promotion of an Agrarian 
law. He feems alfo of opinion, that the complaints of the people 
are not entitled to much regard, unlefs a decided majority of them 
join in thofe complaints ; which he does not fuppofe now to be the 
cafe. 

Our prefent parliamentary reprefentation is thought, by this Wri- 
ter, to be fufficiently complete and comprehenfive. ‘* Doth not every 
man in the kingdom (he afks), poffefled of a freehold of forty fhil- 
lings a year, give a vote in the elections ? Will any man who deferves 
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to be argued with tell me, that this qualification is not comprehenfive 
enough?’ We believe that there are many perfons in this kingdomy 
who are at leaft as impartial as the Writer of this pamphlet, and whe 
deferve full as much to be argued with, who think a more compre- 
henfive plan of parliamentary reprefentation would be a great im- 
provement of the Conftitution, That the prefent parliamentary res 
prefentation is inadequate, feems to have been fhown in a very 
forcible and convincing manner, by the late Mr. Burgh, in his Poli- 
tical Difquifitions: but what our Author has advanced upon this fub- 
ject is very dogmatical, and fuperficial. ' 

He is diffatished with former political Writers of the greateft emi- 
mence. Of Mr. Locke he fays, that, * between his fpeculations and 
fais there is frequently little correfpondence.’ Lord Bolingbroke, 
he thinks, writes too much like a republican ; and Harring:on fome- 
times ufes * the weakelt of all arguments.’ He feems folicitous to 
lead his Readers to this conclufion, that becaufe there always have 
been abufes in government, therefore thefe abufes ought to be quieily 
fubmitted to. 

He fpeaks of perfons of different fentiments from himfelf with 
great contempt; but fame of his own notions, and particularly that 
true liberty cannot be maintained in a State without an Agrarian 
Jaw, feem to be as Utopian as any of thofe which he affeds to ridi- 
cule. 

He fays, ¢ this country cannot be impoverifhed, Minifters cannot 
touch a ha!fpenny of the people’s money, without the concurrence of 
Parliament, which implies that the fchemes of Minifters are approved 
by Parliament. He who goes about to tell the nation, that it is im- 
poverithed by its Parliament, deferves the notice of neither.’ He 
wifhes much for a reftoration of ‘ that confidence in our reprefentatives, 
to which rhe uniform tenor of their condud jultly entitles them.’ He has 
manifeftiy a better opinion of our late Parliaments than Sir Fletcher 
Norton teftified a few months fince, or than the laft Houfe of Com- 
mons had even of themfelves,—as may fairly be prefumed from their 
famous vote, concerning the influence of the crown, 

There is fomething in this pamphlet which gives it the air of ela- 
boratenefs, and it is not ill-written in point of ftyle ; and yet, fo far 
as we can judge, the Atihor’s ideas on the fubjefts on which he 
has treated, are far from being accurate, and his arguments are very 
inconclufive. We are alfo of opinion, that there is no fyitem of ty-_ 
yanny on earth, which might not be vindicated on principles fimilar 
to fome of thofe which are advanced by this Writer. T. 
Art. 9. Corrupt Infiuence removed, and the Conftitution reflored; 

by a new Plan of Election and Reprefentation in one Houfe of Parlia- 

ment, and a necefjary Reform in the ether. In Two Letters to the 

People of England. By the Rev. I’. Northcote, Chaplain in the 

Royal Artillery. 8vo. 1s. Almon, 

This animated Writer propofes to lay the axe to the root of our 
political evils; and to cleanfe the impyre fountains of law and go- 
vernment by removing the very means and inftruments of corrupt in- 
fluence in both Houfes of Parliament ; by reftoring the true principles 
of the Conftitution with fhort Parliaments and equal reprefentation, 
in one ; and finally annulling the unnatural union of an ecclefiaftical 
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polity with the civil, under one fupreme head, who, being the great 
atron of the church’s dignities and emoluments, gains by that means 
as decided a majority in the other.’ ; 

His mode of reforming the reprefentative body of the nation, and 
procuring us the bleffing of an uncorrupt Houfe of Commons, does not 
differ materially from what has been propofed by the late excellent 
Mr. Burgh, in the Political Difguifitions ; by Major Cartwright, in the 
People’s Barrier ; and other political writers, who have been ttrongly 
imprefied themfelves, and defirous to imprefs the Pablic, with the 
idea, that no relief can reafonably be expeéted from Parliaments, {0 
long as a majority of the members are more under the influence of the 
Crown, than of their conftituents. 

To facilitate the execution of our Author’s propofed reformation, 
he has, in his firft letter, fketched out a plan, for which we mutt re- 
fer the Reader to the pamphlet itfelf ; as well as for his bold attempt in 
the fecond, to diffolve the inveterate and dangerous alliance betaveen 


Church and State. B —t-y. 





Art. 10. A Letter to the Right Honourable L—d T wy 
L—d H—h C——r of E——d, &c. &c. Svo. 1s. Faulder. 
1780. 

A fpirited and fevere attack on Adminiftration. After having con- 

trafted the brilliant z2ra when Mr. Pitt had the direction of the affairs 
of State, with the politics which have of late tarnifhed all the glories 
of the Britifh empire, and involved us in accumulated and /#i/l in- 
creafing calamities, the Author takes a view of the great leading cha- 
racters of Adminiftration—particularly L—d N—h, the E—1 of 
S——h, and L—d G G . The former he compliments for 
his private and domeftic virtues; but taxes him with ina@ivity and 
isrefolution in his public conduct; and confiders him as totally unfit 
to prefide at the he!m in a feafon fo peculiarly critical and alarming 
as the prefent. To the E—! of S——h he gives no quarter, either 
in re{pe€t to his private or public charaéter. He charges him with 
grofs contradictions, and a want of integrity ; and * flatters himfelf 
that no new argument is needed to prove, that the removal of this 
Minifter is devoutly to be withed.,’ 
_ The S——y of S—e for the A——n D t comes in for a 
full fhare of our Author’s feverity. * The hiftory of this perfon (fays 
he) would furnifh matter to fupply a volume, were it neceffary, from 
the fingle confideration of a man crufhed (as one fhould have thought) 
beneath a load of ignomiay, daring to offer, or being fuffered to in- 
trude himfelf upon the nation in a great public character.’ 

To the councils of fuch weak and wicked men as thefe our Author 
attributes the misfortunes an indignant fate bath doomed this country 
to fuffer, 
| . The only perfon he judges qualified to rectify the abufes of Admi- 
nifttation, and to refcue the nation (if its refcue be indeed poflible) 
from abfolute and irrecoverable ruin, is the noble Lord to whom this 
letter is addrefled. His vatt abilities, added to his known refolution 
and undaunted fortitude, render him capable of being of the mott 
eflential fervice to the State, of any member of it. The Author’s 
chief object is, to roufe his Lordhhip to fome bold effort, worthy of 
the great talents he poffyffes; and the high office he fills, in order to 
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remove the prefent Miniflers from his Majefty’s Councils, and intros 
furs a new fyftem of political government, that may reilore national 
onour and public confidence. 

It is fomewhat fingular, however, that the Author fhould be fo 
eager to commit ‘ the arduous tafk of reformation’ to the very man 
whofe councils have aflifled the fchemes which Adminiftration hath 
adopted ; and whofe perfeverance in one line of politics hath arifen 
from that very difpofition for which he is complimented by the Au- 


thor, R- k 


Art. 11. An Addrefs to the Electors of Great Britain. By one 
of the People. 8vo. Od. Faulder, &c. 1780. 

An honeft invective againft corrupt influence,—parliamentary depends 
ence, &c. attended by a warm exhortation to THE PEOPLE to do 
themfelves juftice, by the choice of proper reprefentatives.— This ac- 
count fhews, that the prefent Addrefs appeared before the late Gene. 
ral Eleétion; although it chanced not to fall into our hands time 
enough for infertion in laft month’s Catalogue. 

Ast. 12. A Short Hiftory of the laft Seffion of Parliament, with 

_ ,Remarks. 8vo.° 1s. Gd. Almon. 1780. 

The adherents of the prefent Adminiftration will execrate this 
piece, as ‘a factious and inflammatory performance.’—The friends 
of Oppofition will {peak of it in other terms. They will pronounce ig 
‘ an animated and juft reprefentation of the fatal effects of Government- 
influence over the reprefentatives of the people in Parliament; and 
well calculated to roufe the free electors of this country, to a Jaud- 
able refentment of the unconftitutional meafures of a wicked and cor- 
rupt Miniftry.’—For us, we cannot unrefervedly fubfcribe to either 
of thefe accounts, It is, certainly, a _/plenetic production,— The Au- 
thor’s view in writing it, was the fame with that of the patriotic 
Addrefér in the preceding Article. 

Art. 13. 4 Letter to Lord North, on his Re-eleétion into the 
Houle of Commons. By a Member of the late Parliament. 8vo. 
as. Wilkie. 1780. 

Contaisis a fpirited review of the plans and condué of the Oppo- 
fition-party, during the laft fitting of Parliament. This review is 
followed by avery handfome encomium on the abilities, conduét, 
and character of the noble ftatefman to whom the letter is ad- 
dreffed, 

Art. 14. A Letter to the Right Honourable Vifcount Cranborne, 
Lord-Lieutenant and Cuftos Rotulorem of the County of Hert- 
ford. 8vo. 6d. Almon:~ 1720. 

Occafioned by Lord Cranborne’s Proteft againt the County Peti- 
tion. It is fenfible and fpirited; it merits the ferious attention of 
the nobleman to whom it is immediately addrefled, and, indeed, of: 
all who with well to the true intereft of this country. 

Art. 15. Letters of Caius, concerning the Times, 8vo. 4s, 6d. 

Macgowan. 1780. 

Moft of thefe Letters made their firft appearance in a Daily Paper; 
and their republication, in their prefent form, is owing to ‘ the de- 
fire of feveral perfons of rank and figure.’—T hey are all on political 
topics, and written on the fide of Oppofition. The Author’s fenti- 
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ents, in courfe, will be applauded in the lump by the Whigs, and 

damned by the Tories :—for all is Panty, now; while PRINCIPLES 

feem to be—things only to be laughed at. 
AMERICAN WAR. 

Art. 16. The Narrative of Lieutenant General Sir William Howe, 
in a Committee of the Houfe of Commons, on the 29th of April, 
17-9, relative to his Conduct, during his lace Command of the 
King’s Troops in North America: To which are added, Some Ob- 
fervations upon a Pamphlet, entitled, Letters to a Nobleman. 
gto. 38. Almon, &c. 1780. 

The firit part of this two fold publication, containing the Evidence 
produced to the Committee, &c. affords nothing but what hath al- 
ready been laid before the Public. The fecond part (which is by 
much the Jargefl) confifts of Sir W. Howe’s Obfervations on the 
Letters to a Nobleman, on the Conduét of the War in the Middle Co- 
lonies :—See Rev, for Sept. 1779. 

In our account of the above-mentioned Letters, &c. we obferved, 
that the accufations brought by that Author againit Sir William 
Howe, were urged with fuch force of language, and appeared to be 
fo powerfully fupported by facts, that we could not help thinking the 
General’s charater highly concerned in fo bold an impeachment of 
his conduét. We added, that fhould neither Sir William nor his 
friends offer any vindication of his proceedings while at the head of 
the Britith army in America, the world would be apt to conftrue fuch 
filence into an admiffion of the charge, &c. &c. 

Sir William’s vindication, however, now appears; and candour 
mutt acknowledge, that it is not a feeble attempt to refcue the Gene- 
ral’s reputation from the obloquy thrown upon it, not only by the 
Author of she Letters, but many other writers, who had joined in the 
cry again{t the noble Commander, 

Mr. Galloway’s * book (for she Lesters are known to be the pro- 
ductions of that Gentleman’s pen) is here anfwered, paragraph by 


paragraph $ 





* Mr, Galloway’s Evidence before the Committee, and his many publications ree 
fpecting the ftate of affairs in America fince the commencement of the prefent une 
happy war, having drawn his name into a confiderable degree of celebrity, the follow- 
ing particulars refpeéting this gentleman, as here given by Sir W. Howe, will not be 
unacceptable to many of our Readers : 

‘ Jofeph Galloway, Efq; (a lawyer by profcffion) had been formerly Speaket of the 
Affembly of Pennfylvania. This gentleman, in the beginning of the rebellion, was 
ele€ted a Member of Congrefs. When my Brother and I, in the charater of his Maa 
jefty’s Commiffioners for reftoring Peace, publithed a Proclamation of indemnity for 
all thofe who had taken part in the rebellion, provided they fhould furrender them- 
felves, and fub{cribe a declaration of allegiance, within a limited time, Mr. Galloway 
was amongft the firft who came over to us, from Philadelphia. This was in the 
month of December, 3776, when our great fuccefies had intimidated the leaders of the 
rebellion, and nearly induced a general fubmiflion. Notwithflanding fo favourable a 
profpect of affairs, I confidered the acquifition of Mr. Galloway as a matter of fome 
importance, becaufe in all events I expected much affiftance from a gentleman of his 
abilities and reputed influence in the province of Pennfylvania. This expectation 
will, I hope, in fome degree juftify my liberality towards him. ! allowed him at the 
rate of 2col, fterling per annum from the time of his joining the army until he 
Could be otherwife provided for, When we had taken poffeffion of Philadelphia, I 
appointed him a Magiftrate of the Police of that city, with a falary madé up 3co1. 
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paragraph ; and feveral mifreprefentations of important fas and cifs 
cumitances fecm to be fairly proved on the Letter-writer.—‘ Several 
other anonymous writers, fays Sir William, have made free with m 

reputation ; but of their productions I take no notice, becaufe their 
aflertions, their reafoning, and their fcurrility, appear to have been 
a}l colleted and methodiled, in the Letters to a Nobleman, My te- 
marks upon that production have been confined principally to fatts: 
the falfe reafoning I have fometimes endeavoaored to dete¢t ; the fcur- 
tility I have always pafled over in filence, Contempt is the only 
fpecies of refentment which the venal iniiruments of calumny deferve ; 
though fomething farther may be due to their more infamous em- 
ployers.’ 

POETICAL, 
Art. 17. Love Elegies, by a Sailor, written in the Year 1774, 
4to. 18s. 60d. Wilkie. 1780. 

This elegiac bard has endeavoured to form himfelf upon the model 
of Mr, Hammond. We are forry to mortify a fenfible and well- 
meaning man,-fuch as this Writer appears to be, by telling him 
that, failor-like, he has fhewn in this attempt more courage thaa 
difcretion. Mr. Hammond, though (for the moft part) he borrowed 
his materials, had a manner that was truly original and excellent. 
His language, of which he had great command, 1s diftinguifhable not 
only for pathetic fimplicity and tendernefs, but, when occafion re- 
Quires it, for nervous dignity and even fublimity: properties by 
which the prefent Writer’s langvage can by no means be charag- 
terifed. His flyle is too frequently inelegant, ciffute, and feeble. 

‘ The Elegics are ten in number, to which are added, two tranfla- 
tions from Propestius. 

Propertius is one of the few valuable claflics of which we want a 
tranflation. Such a work, execuied upon the plan of Granger’s 
Tiballus, with Notes, &c. would, no doubt, be efleemed by the Pub- 
lic as an acceptable prefent. Ctt 
Art. 18. Female Retaliation. A poetical Effay. By a Man. 

4to. Od. Fielding and Walker. 

In the Advertifement prefixed to this little poem, the Author con- 
feffes, *‘ that the greater: part of the initances, ufed in the following 
Effay, is taken from Mr. Walth’s eiecant Defence of Women, written 
in profe.’ And he modefily adds, * that this fhort fketch is intended 
only as a hint of what might be done by a perfon, who may have 
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fierling per annum, and fix fhillings a day morse, for actesi, J allo appointed him 
Superintendent of the Port, with a falarv of twenty thilings a day, making in the 
whole upwards of 7701]. fterling per annum. Had his popularity, or perfonal influ- 
ence in Pennlyltvania, been as grest as he pretended it was, I fhould not have thought 
this money ill beftowed. I at firft paid attention to his opinions, and relied upon him 
for procuring me fecret intelligence ; but I afterwards found that my confidence was 
mifplaced. His ideas I difcuvered to be vifionary, and his intelligence was tuo fre- 
quently either ill founded, or fo much exscgerated, that it wouid have been unfafe to 
act upon it. Having once deteéted him in fending me a piece of intelligence from 4 
perfun, who afterwards, upon exemination, gave a very different account of the mate 
ter, immediately changed the chaanel ot fecret communication, and in future con- 
fidered Mr, Galloway as a nugatory inforiner. continued him, however, in his lu- 
crative offices of Magiftrate cf the Police, and Superintendent of the Port, in the 
duties of which I belicve he was not deficient,’ 
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fewer avocations, and more ingenuity than himfelf.’? For our part, 

we think the fubje&t is already in very good hands: ingenuity, at 

leat, does not feem to be wanting in this zealous and inanly affertor 

of the female charaéter. 

Art. 19. Sir Ebrius, a Tale for Bachelors. By the Author 
of Matrimony, a Tale. gto. is. Gd. Payne, &c. 

We fhould fuppofe this dull tale was written by Sir Ebrius him- 
felf, when he was drunk, or rather during the qualmith intervals of 
relieving his ftomach after an over-night’s debauch. 

*.* For our account of Matrimony, a Tale (for which this piece is, 
perhaps, intended as fume fort of amexde honourable), fee Review for 
April, p. 321. | 
Art. 20. The Rocks of Meillerie: an Epittle from the C—n—fs 

of D—r—y to the D—ke of D—r—t. Written near the Lake 

of Geneva; with a Preface and Illuftrations, 4to. 18. 6d. 

Faulder. 1779. 

In the preface to this piece are fome juft obfervations on the na- 
ture of this fpecies of compofiitton. ‘ The nature of an epiftle’ (an 
heroic epifile, we prefume) ‘ does not permit the Poet to wanton in 
defcription, which ought always to be fubordinate to the main de- 
fign; and it may be defined, a continued fpeech, addrefling an abfent 
perfon by an animated apoftrophe. The fentiments, though fablime, 
ought to be natural; the expreilion, though often enriched by meta- 
phor, fhould be concife; and where itis the language of paffion, it 
should be interrupted by thofe broken ftarts, fine tranfitions, and 
delicate revolution of ideas, which require a very able dramatic 
artit to touch with any great fuccefs. He (this relative feems to 
want an antecedent) muft feel with pathos, and matt write with 
elegance,’ &c, . 

How far this Writer, as a Poet, can ftand the teft of his own rules, 
as a Critic, may be feen by the following pafiage : 

See where the dreadtul cliff’s impending brow 
Invites my eye to flem the waves below! 

O {weet Leucate *, for a Wretch like me 
Dah my poor brains againft thy ftormy fea! 
Yet hold, a moment hold! Eliza think 

What horror quivers on this awful brink! 

My lait! my deareft! my laft deareft child +! 
My laft! Oh! Heavens; am I frantic wild? 
Yes, I am frantic wild! come tears of woe, 
Ye burfling veflels, bid your fluices flow. 
Never oh! never can I fuffer thee, 

My pretty Innocent, to pine for me,’ 





during her refidence at Laufanne. 





* Je n’ai plus qu’en mot a vous dire, 6 Julie! vous connoiflez 


l’antique ufage du rocher de Leucate, dernier refuge de tant d’amans 
malheureux. Ce lieu-ci reflemble a bien des egards: La roche eft 
efcarpce, Peau cit profonde, & je fuis au defefpoir. 


La Nouvelle-Heloife, Tom. I. Par. 1. Lettre 26. 
“t The Heroine of this Epiftle was delivered of a female child 
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It will but be jattice# however, to acknowledge, that the whole 
oem is not of this very inferior caft. There are fome lines in ie 
that are tolerable, particularly at the beginning. The Mufe, like a 
perfon leaping from an eminence, makes an effort at firft, but after. 
wards her progrefs is rather a descending than a flight. ; 
DRAMATIC. C.£..t, 
Art. 21. Tony Lumpkin in Town: a Farce. As performed at 
the Theatre-Royal in the Hay-Market. By J. Keette, Author of 
the Mufical Fa:ce, called Tbe Son-in Law. 8vo. 138. Cadell. 
1780. ce , 
In the following Prologue, the Manager has anticipated our Review 


of this whimfica! piece. 
lf there’s a Critic here, who hates what's tow, 


We hombly beg the gentleman would go: 

He’s very welcome to have feen the Play, 

To take his money back, and walk away. 

Our Poet is the fearfull’f man on earth, 

And fears too much four fenfe may {poil your mirth ; 
He withes plain blunt folks, that laugh ard cry, 
As nature prompts, and afk no reafon why, 

To night no 7 wo-4& Comedy you'll view, 

But a mere Farce! the charaéters not new, 

And all your old acquaintance: Tony Lumpkin, 
In town, ’tis true, but ftill a country bumpkio. 
His friend Tim Tickle too, who danc’d the bear; 
Bruin, the bear himfelf—nay, never flare ; 

He fhall not hurt you, ladies —keep your places! 
The bear-leader has given him the gracete 

This ruftic groupe, bear, bear leader, ‘Squire, Clown, 
The frolic Muafe of Farce now drives to town. 
Her elder fifter, Comedy, -has wit, 

But Farce has fun, and oft a lucky hit; 

If fhe yields laugh, a laugh let none defpife ; 

Be merry, if you can, and not too wi/e, 

To this profaico-poetical account of this farce we have only to add, 
in juftice to the Author, that he has very happily kept up, or rather 
kept down, the charaéter of Yony Lumpkin, who appears as true and 
entertaining a ruftic in town, as the facetious Goldf{mith left him in 
the country. The fame vein of humour runs through the whole 
piece, The Writer is, it feems, the author of a very popular farce, 
yet unpublifhed, called The Son-in-law; and in his prefent Dedica- 
tion is very generoufly lavith of his acknowledgements to Mr. Cole 
man, for contributing to the fuccefs of both his little dramas. C 

NoveEt.. 

Art. 22. Emma Corbett; or, the Mifcries of Civil. War: 
founded on fome recent Circumftances which happened in Ame- 
rica. By the Author of Liberal Opinions, Pupil of Pleafure, Shen- 
{tone Green, &c. 3 Vols, 12mo, gos, bound. Pratr and 
Clinch, Bath ; Baldwin, London. 1780. 

This Writer (who is known as an Author by the name of Courtney 
Melmoth, but whole real name we are aflured is Prat?) has fo ofien 
come under our animadverfion, that it is now unneceflary for us to 

enter 
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enter into a particular examination of his literary character. Of all 
the productions of his verfatile pen, this is perhaps the leaft excep- 
tionable in fentiment, and the leaft faulty in compofition. And be- 
fides this negative kind of merit, which, in a Writer who has fo fre- 
quently and egregioufly offended, ought not to pafs unnoticed, this 
novel has fome claim to praife, on account of the variety of intereit- 
ing incidents which fill up the narrative, and the lively, and fome- 
times pathetic, manner in which it is related. Without bringing 
forth to view thofe features of affectation, and even puerility, which 
we flill obferve in this author, particularly in his poetical charts, we 
fhall not therefore fcruple to recommend it as one of the moft fuccefsful 
attempts which has been lately made to furnith that kind of entertain- 
ment which is commonly fought for from novels. E 
MATHEMATICS. =? 
Art. 2%. The Defeription of a Seéor, for giving the propor- 
tionable Sizes of Wheels and Pinions; and for determining the 
proper Diitance of their Cent.es from each other, Of great Ufe 
to all Clock and Watch-makers. Made and confiderably improved 
by R. Pennington. 8vo. 1s. Richardfon and Urquhart. 1730. 
This publication appears to have been made in confeqience of the 
43d Article of the 68th volume of the Philofophical Tranfa¢tions for 
the year 1778, where an inftrument is defcribed by a M. Le Cerf, 
of Geneva, and recommended, by him, for purpofes fimilar to thofe 


mentioned in the title page of the pamphlet before us; and of which\ 
Article an account was given in p. 44. of our Review for January 


laff. Mr. Peonington’s inftrument appears to be more extenfive in 


sts ufe chan M. Le Cerf’s ; but the truth or falfehood of the prine | 


ciples on which both are conftracted, alike depend on mechanical ex- 
periments, and can neither be proved or difproved by fcientific rea- 
fonings. 7 | ’ 
Art. 24. The Regifter of Time: or, a perpetual Calendar. 

Le Chevalier Frangois Saluces de la Mante, of the Order of Malta. 
_) 4to. 28. 6d. Beecroft. 

__ This performance contains the following articles. 1. A perpetual 
Table to find the Dominical letter for years after Chrift. 2. A per- 
petual Table to find the fame thing for years before Chrift. 3. A 
perpetual Table to find the days of the week. 4. A perpetual Table 
to find the Cycle of the Sun for years after Chrift. 5. A perpe- 
tual Table for finding the fame thing for years before Chrift. 6. A 
perpetual Table for finding the Golden Number for years after Chrift, 
7+ A perpetual Table for finding the fame for years before Chiitt. 8. A 
perpetual Table to find the Cycle of the Roman Indiétion for years 
after Chrift. g. A perpetual Table to find the fame for years beforé 
Chrift. 10. A perpetual Table for finding the Epact for any year in 
any century after Chrilt. 11. A perpetual Table for finding the fame 
thing in any Year of any century before Chrift. 12. A general Table 
of Epacts. 13. A perpetual Table for finding the New and Full 
Moons. 14. A Table of the Pafchal Full Moons. 15. A perpetual 
Table for finding Eafter-day. 16. Another Table for finding Eafler- 
day. 17. A Table of the Moveable Feafts, according to all the pof- 
fible days that Eafter-day can poflibly failon. ‘To thefe Tables the Au- 
ther has added short accounts of the new Cycles of the Sun and Moon, 
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arifing from the alteration of the Style ; and of the Viorian or Diony- 
fian, and the Julian periods, As alfo Formulz for reducing the Old to 
the New Style. 

The Chevalier feems to have brought the dread of the 4o/y Inquifi- 
tion along with him into England ; for even in fo trifling a matter as 
that of forming a fuppofition (by way of example) that there might 
have been a year 172293 before Chrift; he takes care to add, ‘ with 
all due refpect to Authorities :’? had he been long refident in Eng- 
Jand, he would have feen, that in fuch matters we pay no regard to 
Authorities. 

The performance is ingenious, and may be of ufe. As fuch, we 
recommend it to the notice of the curious. W, 

. MEDICAL. 

Art. 25. Obfervations on the Theory and Cure of the Venereal Di/- 

cafe. By john Andree, Member of the Corporation of Surgeons 

of London, and Surgeon to the Magdalen Hofpital, 8vo. 3s. 
- Boards. Davis. 1779. 

The account we gave of this Writer’s Effay on the Gonorrhea * 
will egually apply :o his prefent performance. It contains little 
that will be new to an experienced practitioner ; yet, as it exhi- 
bits the moft rational and improved methods of cure in every in- 
ftance, it may be perafed with advantage by thofe to whom this 
branch of - practice is lefs familiar. What appears more peculiar to 
this Author is, an improvement in the manner of treating venereal 
bubses, He advifes that thefe fhould be managed as common ab- 
fceffes, and re: mitted to break of themfelves, without the ufe of either 
knifé or cauitic ; and he aflerts, from experience, the fafety and fu- 
perior advantage of this milder mode of practice. If the Author has 
occafion to publifh a fecond edition, we would advife him to add 
a every book, efpecially one containing much mifcellaneous 

ter, ought to have) a table of contents, He may alfo perhaps think 
it expedient to fpeak in a more guarded manner concerning the ufe 
of arfenic, the external and internal application of which he recom- 
mends in particular cafes, without referve. 
Art. 26. An Addrefs to the Commander in Chief, and Field; 
' Officers of the Army. By an old Surgeon, 4to. 6d. Middle- 
ton. 

The purpofe of this Addrefs (confilling of two quotations, one from 
Dr. Brocklefby, and the other from a writer in the Morning Polt) is 
to thew the expediency of fome advance of pay to the regimental 
furgeons. There feems to be reafon enough in what is propofed ; 
but, alas! this will fcarcely be thought a time for adding to the ex- 
pences of Government! ; 
Art. 27. 4 Letter to a Lady on the Management of the Infant. 

ZvO, 25. Bakes and Galabin. 1779. 

Mrs, Sarah Brown, the Authorefs of this pamphlet, appears to be 
an intelligent fort of a body, and moft of her directions are rational 
enough ; but we are not to fuppofe that fhe puts forth all hér ftrength 
on this occafior, aS one material purpofe of this work 1s'to announce 





* See Review for March 1777. 
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two other treatifes, the fub{cription for which is one guinea, Mrs. 
Brown likewife gives advice concerning the nipples, and has invented 
a bafon, and:'a machine called the Nurfe-maia’s relief. In fhort, if 
the good lady is fomewhat of a quack, the is certainly more harmlefs 


in that charater than the generality of the tribe, ° 


Art. 28. Obfervations and Remarks, refpeQing the more effec- 
tual Means of P.efervation of wounded Seamen and Marines, on 
Board of his Majetfty’s Ships, in Time of Aion, 8vo. 15. 
Donaldfon, &c. 1780. 

Mr. Rymer, the Writer of this little piece, fhews the neceflity of 
a number of tourniquets on board of fhips in time of action, in order 
to prevent deaths from hemorrhage before the furgeon has time to 
ftop them. He recommends for this purpofe a tourniquet of his own 
invention, as an improvement on Petit’s. As there feems to be rea- 
fon in what he fays, it is to be wifhed tha: a matter in which the 
lives of many brave men are concerned may meet with due attention, 
We can fay nothing of the merit of 4is tourniquet, as he gives no 
figure or defcription of it. A 

MILITARY. ? 
Art. 29. Patriotic and Military Infiruétions. Addrefied to the 
~ People of England, with a View to enable them to defeat the Pur- 

pofes of the Enemy, in cafe of an Invafion of any of the Poffeffions 

of his Majefty. Preceded by fome new Obfervations relative to 

Fortification, fubmitted to the Judgment of Engineers, and of 

thofe who cultivate the Military Science. By a Citizen of the 

World. 12mo. 33s. Faulder. 1780. 

This performance is divided into five chapters: in the firft, the 
Author combats an opinion which, 4e /ays, prevails in England, that 
the art of fortifying places is of no ufe here, 

In the fecond, he endeavours to convince us of the intentions of France 
and Spain to invade England, and to fet forth the confeguences that 
muft refult from fuch a circumftance, if the country people are not 
taught how to fortify themfelves in fuch a manner as to refift them. 

in the third, he opens his new views of fortification—gives direc- 
tions for conitructing forts, and for defending them—not by cannon, 
but by means of a new catapult, which he has invented, and which 
is capable, he fays, of producing much greater effects than can be 
produced by cannon. 

' The fourth contains general inftru€tions for repulfing the enemy in 

cafe of an invafion. Here he directs the country people in the making 

of an abbatis, intrenchments, the flanking them, the making of 
fafcines, wells, palifades, and all the modes of fortification which the 
country people may be fuppofed capable of putting in practice. 

In the laft chapter, he gives inftru€tions for fortifying a plain 
country, narrow paffes, inns, private houfes, fmall towns and vil- 
lages, and for forming ambufcades and ftratagems for the deftruc- 
tion of the invaders. 

The book appears to be written by a foreigner; or at Jeaft by fome 
perfon fo little acquainted with the Englith language, that, in many 
places, it feems impoflible to underftand him, W, 
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MIscELLANEOUS. 
Art. 30. Hiftory and Amours of Rhodope. gto. 258. 6d. 


Diemar. 1780, 

Mr. Diemar is publithing, by fub{cription, two engravings, from 
paintings of Angelica Kauffman, by Bartolozzi. The fubjeét of one 
piece is, ‘ The Loves of Rhodope and /Efopus;’ of the other, 
‘ Pfammetichus, King of AZgypt, chufing Rhodope for his Queen.’ 
The Publither, fearirg that ‘ the hiftory of Rhodope might either be 
overlooked by many, or forgotien by others ; has thought it necef- 
fary to inftru& the one part, and to refrefh the memory of the other, 
by a fhort recital of the hiflory and amours of Rhodope. Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, Ovid, Suidas, and others, gave the ma- 
terials for this hiftory ; the putting of the matertals together, and 
embellithing the whole by poetical fiction and epifodes, has fallen to 
the fhare of the Author.’ If this little tale anfwer its Author’s in- 
tention in making the fubje€t of the engravings known and familiar, 
,we apprehend it ts all that he will expect from it. Prefixed to this 
publication is a very elegant frontifpiece, from a defign of Angelica 
Kauffmann’s, engraved by Delatre. t.t 
Art. 31. 4 new and complete Interef? Book, exhibiting the Infe- 7 

reft of any Sum of Money from 5s. to 1008 f. at any Rate from 

a Quarter to 5 per Cent. and for any Time from one Day to one 

Year. Carefully calculated toa Farthing. ‘To which are added, 

Tables of Annuities, Reverfions, Compound-Intereit; Portugal 

Money ; and Expences, Income or Wages. Ly William Simpfon. 

1z2mo, 28. 6d. Lowndes, 1780. 

We have not the leaft doubt but that this book will be found very 
ufeful to all bankers, merchants, brokers, atcorneys, ftewards, auc- 
tioneers, and all other perfons who are any ways concerned in calcu- 
lations relative to intereft, brokerage, commiflion, or wages: and it 
appears to us, as far as we have had an opportunity of examining it, 
to be very carefully printed. W. 

Tracts relative to Popery, &c. : 
Art. 32. 4 free Addrefs to thofe who have petitioned for the 

Repeal of the laie A& of Parliament in Favour of the Roman Catho- 

fics. By a Lover of Peace and Truth. 8vo. 2d. Johnfon. 

1780. 

This little Pamphlet contains a ferious remonftrance with our tod 
zealous aflociators for oppofing Popery, by methods inconfiftent with 
the fpirit of Chriftianity, and repugnant to the real honour and in- 
tereft of Proteitantifm. The Author thinks their oppofition was as 
Impolitic in acivil, as it was unchriftian in a religious view. Inde- 
pendent (fays he) of the peculiar fpirit of Chriftianity, which the 
beft of us are too apt to lofe fight of, let us confider our conduct as 
that of men to men, who have equal zeal for their re(pective tenets, 
and may have equal power. Can we coerce others, without vindicet- 
ing thofe who ¢oerce us—without fetting them an example, and there- 
fore, in fact, urging them to proceed in the fame manner? Though 
she power of the Papifts be happily at an end in this country, it 


Afablitts in full force abroad, and in countries where there are Pro- 


teftants. And in feveral countries where the Government is Popith, 
there 
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there are more Proteftants than there are Papifts here. If then you 

would know how you fhould behave to Papifts -here, the anfwer is 

obvious, viz. in the very fame manner in which you would have 

Papilts behave to Proteftants abroad. You fhould fhow the favour 
you with to receive, and forbear as you with to be forborne with 
ourfelves !” 

Thefe are plain reafonings, obvious to the weakeft capacity, and 
perfectly adapted to the benevolent defign of this little Tract, which 
is chiefly calculated for the anlettered tribe,—under which defcription 
the Author, we fuppofe, clafled the general body of the Proteftant 
Affociaticn. 

This candid and well-timed Pamphlet is attributed to the cele- 
brated Dr. Priefiley. It bears ftrong marks of that freedom, fimpli- 
city, and perfpicuity which are the known charatteriftics of his 
popular Traéts: for though his talents are beft adapted to the higher 
fpheres of learning and philofophy, yet he knows how to ‘ conde- 
fcend to men of low degree,’ and can ‘ anfwer fools according to their 
folly, «without becoming like one of them.’ Pp.. 
Art. 33. A Defence of the Proteftart Affeciation, and others. In 

two Letters, 8vo. 6d. Kearfley. 178c. 

The Author calls himfelf 2 Man of Refs. We fhould fooner think 
him a Man of Straw, fet up in ridicule by fome fly rogue of a Papift, 


in order to expofe the caufe it profeffed to vindicate, 3° 
e 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 34. The Refloration of all Things: Or, a Vindication of 9 ¢¢ Vs, 


the Goodnefs and Grace of God, to be manifefled at lait, in the 

Recovery of his whole Creation out of their Fajl. By Jeremiah 

White, Chaplain to Oliver Cromwell. The third Edition. With 

an additional Preface; containing Quotations from divers other 

Authors, not mentioned in the firft Preface, who have wrote in 

Confirmation of the above Doétrine. 8vo. 3s. fewed., Denis 

and Son, 1779. 

The duétrine of the proper eternity of future punifhment, is fo 
repugnant to ‘ail our ideas of the equity and goodnefs of the great 
Mora! Governor of the world, that it is no wonder it fhould have 
been called in queftion, by fome free and generous fpirits, in almolt 
every age, and of almoft every party among Chriftians. Among 
» Others, in the laft century, the Author of this Treatife, a man of 
.. confiderable learning and ingenuity, and of a fprightly and liberal 
“turn of mind, found himfelf unable to reconcile the common opinioa 
on the fubject, with the reprefentations and declarations of the {crip- 
tures refpecting the effential goodnefs of God, and his love and kindnefs 
toward men. This Jed him to adopt the fcheme of the Rettoration or 
Reftitution of all ‘Things: which, in the Work before us, he pro- 
pofes to fupport and illuilrate upon the ground of Holy Scripture, and 
in confiffency with the Calvinifiic do&rine of Ele@ion and Reprotation; 
a doctrine, that, in his opinion, ftands in need of fuch an bypothefis 
to falve its harfhnefs, and to render it confiftent with the grace and 
goodnefs of God, 

The firt edition of this Treatife, as we Jearn from the additional 
Preface, was printed in 1712, five years after the death of the Au- 


thor, without his name. The Editor of the prefent edition has 
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copied, in his Preface, two articles relating to Jeremiah White, from 
Calamy’s Account of the Eje@ed Minifters in 1562; to which we refer 
thofe of our Readers, who with to be acquainted with his general 
hiitory and charaG@er. He has likewife given us feveral quotations 
from different writers, in favour of the doctrine of univerial Reito- 
ration, in addition to thofe which are inferted in the Preface to the 
firit edition, ‘The authors from whom he quotes are, Richard Cop- 
pin, William Erbury, and two anonymous writers in the laft cen- 
tury, and Dr. Cheyne and Dr. Burnet of the Charter-Houfe in the 
refent. ‘To thefe he has added two modern myftical Divines, 
Villiam Law, and Richard Clarke. He ought, in juttice to his 
Author, and for the credit of his fcheme, to have noticed two 
other modern writers, who have argued with great ability and fuc- 
cefs, in favour of the furure reftoration of the whole human race to 
virtue and happinefs: We mean, the late Mr, Tucker *, in his 
Light of Nature purfued; and Dr, Hartley, in his Od/ervations on 
Aan: not to mention any living writers, who have advanced the 
fame opinion. | 
With refpect to the Treatife itfelf, we cannot fay much in its 
commendation. The fentiments are Calviniltical: the ftyle is ver- 
bofe, {welling, and affected ; and the reafonings, for the greater part, 
are iniricate, abftra&, and mytitical The Author argues from 
sexts of fcripture, which, in our opinion, have no reference to the 
fubject; fuch as, 1 Tim. ii. 3—6. 1 Pet. iil. 18, 19, 20. and 
Rev. x. 1-6; and hurts his caufe by his injudicious method of 
fupporting it, But though we cannot approve of the fentiments, 
language, or reafoning of this Treatife, or think it can be agreeable 
to the improved judgment and tafle of the prefent age, we are dif- 
pofed to give full credit to the pious and benevolent profeffions and 
intentions of the Author and Editor; and readily join with the latter 
in reprobating the thought, that the all-powerful, wife, and bene- 
ficent Creator * could defignedly bring into exiftence, millions of beings 


to be in pains and agenies to all Eternity.’ Em . 


Art. 35. Chriftian Cathelicifm defended: In fome Remarks on a 
Letter to the Rev. Berjamin Fawcett, M. A. occafioned by his 
Candid Reflections, &c. concerning the Trinity. In five Letters 
to the anonymous Author. 8vo. 1s. Buckland. 1780. . 
This Pamphlet, we are told, was drawn up on the fuppofition that 

Mr. Fawcett intended to make no reply to the above-mentioned 

Letter; and under an apprehenfion that fome remarks were of im- 

portance to that Writer’s chara&ter, as well as his caufe; and that 

thofe of an impartial by-ftander might be attended with fome pecu- 
liar advantage. The account which the Author gives of himfelf is 
in the following terms: ‘ Heis neither Arian, Socinian, nor Sabel- 
lian: he is by no means partial to thofe who are fo denominated, nor 
does he admire the {rain of preaching which is common to them, 
bat gives the preference to thofe who approach the neareit to our old 

Puritanical divines. His principal connexions are with fuch, and he 

cefires to preferve them: atthe fame time that he thinks their cha- 

rity too much confined ; and withes to fhew them, that they are mif- 





* Who appeared in print, under the aflumed name of Ssarcu. 
taken 
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taken io fuppofing that the doétrinal fentiments of cthers are funda- 
mentally erroneous, either with refpect to the object of worfhip,, or 
the method of acceptance. He thinks the flirongeft objeQions to 
them are of a very different nature: that thofe objeions, however, 
are not peculiar to them, and are far from being univerfal ; that bock 
parties, if they were properly difpofed, might compromife the dif- 
ferences which fubfift between them, and unite in promoting the 
common caufe; but that even without fuch union, they are bo:k 
ufeful in their different ways, and among the different perfons wita 
whom they are connected, 

It is further added, concerning the Author of thefe Letters, © that 
though he is not a ftranger to Mr. Fawcett, he believes that gentie- 
man is, to this hour, unacquainted with the prefent defign ; which 
was undertaken, not fo much from any partiality to dim, as to the 
caufe in which he has embarked.’ 

The above declarations are candid and catholic; and the Letters 
appear to be written in conformity to them: though fome readers 
may poflibly think the Author too fevere on his antagonitt, Hu 
Art. 36. The Paffion; or, a defcriptiye and critical Narrative 

of the Incidents, as they occurred, on each Day of the Week, in 

which Chrift’s Sufferings are commemorated: with Refiections 

calculated for religious Improvement. By Thomas Knowles, 

D. D. Prebendary of Ely. itzmo. 38. L. Davis, 1780. 

The nature of this publication is fufliciently explained by its title- 
page. The Commentators that have been principally confulied by 
this Writer, ei:her for fettling the harmony of the Evangeliits, or 
illuftrating fuch paffages as were doubtful, are, Whitby, Doddridge, 
Lightfoot, and Benfon. 

There feems to be little to recommend this orthodox fyttem of 
mechanical devotion, befides the piety of the intention with which 
the Author profeffes it to have been compofed. Cetet | 

| " | 








S E R M ON 5S. 

I. Preached in the Parifh Church of Rotheram, before the Mot 
Worfhipful Grand Mafter of the Moft Ancient Grand Lodge of ali 
England, his Officers, and the newly conftituted Rotheram Dra- 
idical Lodge of Free and Accepted Mafons, Dec. 22, 1778. By 
the Rev. Brother John Parker, G. Chaplain, Vicar of St. Helen’sin 
York. Publifhed at the Requeft ef the Grand Matter aud the reft 
of the Brethren. 4to, 1s. York printed. 1779. 

Mr. Parker, with great zeal, pleads for the antiquity and excel- 
lence of the Free Mafon fraternity. He traces it to the Land of Ca- 
naan, and of Egypt: he reckons Abraham, Mofes, Elijah, John the 
Baptift, the three Wife men from the Eaft, &c. &c. among the num- 
ber. He appears to wifh and hope, that fome in the prefent day wilf 
be perfuaded to unite themfelves with ihis famous brotherhood; and 
he addrefigs fome wholefome exhortations to thofe who are already. of 
the band. : 
jl. Preached at St. Martin’s Church, Coney-Street, York, Decem- 

ber 28, 1778, before the Fraternity of the Provincial Grand Lodge 

of the Mott Ancient and Honourable Society of Free and Accepied 
Mations 
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Mafons of the County of York, and publithed at their Requeft. 
By the Rev. William Johnfon, P. G, C. Curate of St. Mary’s, 
Caftle-gare, and St, Olave’s in Mary-gate. gto. 1s. York 
printed. 1779. 

This Difcourfe, preached a few days after the former, defends, as 
that does, the caufe of Free-Mafonry, and {peaks of it in the moft 
honourable manner. ‘ I may venture, Mr. Johnfon fays, with great 
propriety, to ftyle Mafonry the Cenire of Unity.” He mentions this 

articularly on account of ‘ fome punctilios and modes of worfhip,’ 
in which, he obferves, the members of this fociety may differ; ‘ yet 
thefe matters, he adds, are eafily adjufled, by the judicious and ad- 
mirable inftitutions and regulations ot the Lodge.’ Piety, juftice, benee 
volence, every virtue, according to this Writer, are inculcated and 
promoted by Free-Mafonry. ‘ In fhort, it is faid, even our apparatus 
and our jewels are admonitory. The white apron isan emblem of in- 
nocence. The fquare points out to us the duty of fquaring all our 
ations by the rules of jultice, without partiality. ‘The compafies 
dire& us to circumfcribe all our defires within the bounds of pro- 

riety. and moderation, Our implements and ornaments have not 
bees adopted by whim and caprice; but are all emblematic, fug- 
gefting to us the praftice of fome ufeful and fubftantial virtue.’— 
* Let us endeavour, fays he, in the clofe of the difcourfe, by our 
upright conduct, to convince the world that we are good memand true ; 
that piety towards God, and unfecigned love for each other, are the 


two grand points of our aim; that we have formed our plan on the 


perfect model of God’s will, as it is revealed to us in the facred 
volume; the natural refult of which will be, that we fhall put ta 
filence the ignorant and ill-natured fuggeftions of foolifh men, and 
fhall attract the efteem of the good and virtuous.’ Thefe are good 
exhortations; how far Mafonry tends peculiarly to advance their ob- 
fervance, we know not, H . 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following Letter comes from an occafional, and very refpe€table, Correfponde 
ent, to whom we are under too many obligations to admit of a moment’s hefitation 
with refpec to its infertion : as to the charge of inadvertency, here brought againft us, 
we leave it to the judgment of our Readcis, 


GENTLEMEN, 


UNDER impreffions of great refpeét for your judgment, and a high opinion of your 
candour, I now addrei{s you, to recal your attention to an Article in your Review 


fh : 53 for July. 
/ e 


As fincere and enlightened friends to the liberty of your country, it certainly is 
your with to promote, at this melancholy jeriod, a careful inveftigation of every ra- 
tional plan for reftoring our fhattered conftitution, I am fure you agree with me in 
thinking, that a plan for fo great an undertaking, provided it be complete and unexcep= 
tionable in the main points, ought not to be lett unattempted, becaufe of trivial omif- 
fions which any hand might fupply ; much lefs, on the fuppofition of defeéts which 
had no exiftence. I refer to the plan of Major Cartwright for reftoring annual Pare 
Hiaments, and a true reprefentation of the people, as given in Tbe People’s Barrier 
againft undue Influence and Cofruption; reviewed in page 53. 

I truft, Gentlemen, you will take no offence, if I ofter it as my opinion, that 
your judgment on that publication was delivered fomewhat inadvertently. The bare 
reading of the Article itfelf has probably made the fame impreffion upon the minds of 
others who never read the book; becaufe that judgment is expreffed in terms not a 

actly 
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aAly corsefpondent to your own previous recital of the matter and merits of the worke 
There you jay, the Author * efadlifbes the natural right of the people to a voice in 
the eleétion of their reprefentatives,’” and that ‘* be /bews, that thofe aéts which in- 
troduced firft triennial and afterwards feptennial parliaments, were fundamental viola- 
tions of the Conftitution :” fo that I was furprifed when you afterwards declared your 
doubts on the expediency of reftoring annual parliaments. 

The objections which you fuppofed might be fuggefted, were, 

1, The ‘* danger left ths impostant truft fhould fall into the hands of men of low 
education and inferior abilities; fince it is not to be expected, that a fufficient number 
of gentlemen of independent fortunes, and adequate accomplifhments, would think a 
feat in Parliament for a fingle feffion an obje& worthy of their attention, 

“* 2. If on an annual election there were freguent changes, the nation would per- 
haps be kept in a fate of continual ferment; and the greater part of the Houfe of 
Commons might be at all times unexperienced in parliamentary bufinefs. 

‘6 3, If changes were not frequent,—-if public tranquillity and a general fpirit of ine 
attention to natianal concerns, thould give the fame perfons a feat in Parliament for 
feveral fucceffive feflions, they would fvon become liable to all that. undue influence at 
prefent fo juftly complained of,”’ 

Surely, Gentlemen, thefe two or three if——-when weighed again a digefted and 
comprehenfive plan for reftoring our loft freedom, and faving our finking country, muft 
be lighter than a feather in the fcales of fober judgment and found seafon! But every 
one of thefe objections the Author, was fo well aware of, that, as occafion offered, he 
has fhewn their total wart of foundation, Such pafflages as my memory enabled me 
to turn to, I refer to inthe margin *, Lying interfperfed with the other far more 
important arguments, in writings of confidcrable length, I am not however furprifed 
that they fhould have efcaped your recollection, 

In reply to the firft fuppofition, it may be afked, whether, in the prefent fate of things, 
a candidate’s education or alilities make in general any part of his recommendation toa 
feat in Parliament? And would they not, provided the reform had taken place, meref- 
farily be among the principal recommendations of every candidate? Whether merit 
would not be more confidered when the law-makers fhould be chofen bys than now 
that they are impofed upon, the People, will fcarcely bear reafoning upon. Asto the 
value which the accomplifhed gentleman might fet on a feat in Parliament fora fingie 
feflion, it would, I apprehend, be precifely in proportion to his public fpirit and pros 
bity, But the men who do now covet thofe feats, and would deline them in annual 
and uncorrupt Parliaments, are the very men whom it is the obje& of this plan to exe 
clude, be their birth, fortunes or accomplifhments what they may. Befide which, 
through an excefs, as I think, of caution, it provides againft the poffibility of wanting 
proper reprefentatives, by an exertion of thole powers of the Conftitution which anci- 
ently proved effectual, and which in various other inflances are ftill reforted to, 

As to the firft part of the fecond fuppofition, a mature confideration of THE WHOLE 
OF THE PLAN TAKEN TOGETHER, including in particular parochial elections by 
ballot, and the eradicating of ele€tion bribery which is the caufe of tumult, as well as 
parliamentary corruption, which gives rife to all violent contention for feats, muft, as 
it appears to me, convince every candid mind, thas if it were carried into execution, 
ele&tion ferments would no longer produce the {malleft inconvenience in the ftate.— 
The fecond part of this fuppofition can need no refutation, unlefs we are to imagine, 
that, to be free neceffarily implies to be foolif6: for I know not on what principle it 
can be fuppofed, that when the people (being really free) want good laws, they fhould 
appoint fchool-boys or notorious novices to make them. Admitting however the fa&, 
improbable as it is; their feelings would in due time teach them wifdom, and, deing 
free, they would then correét the error. At prefent they are not free, being net repree, 
fented ; and, as a Parliament which does not depend on ¢bem will not redrefs their grieve 
ances, fo they have evidently no conftitutional means of redrefling themfelves, but 
thofe which no lover of peace would have recourfe to without the greateft reluctance, 





* See The People’s Barrier, p, iv. of the Introduction, and p. x, of the Pr-falytory 
Addrefs, See allo p. 38, 71, 109, Art. LVI, 110, 117 Q, 122 EE: and The Legif- 
dative Rights of the Commonalty vindicated; p, xt, xv, xvi. xxiv. of the Introduction. 
See alfo p. 235 24, 45, 66, 68, 92, 94, G9y 100, 104, £42, 158, 150, 105. 3163, 2275 
229. See alfo Corrupt Influence removed, pe Q, 40, 163 and Hiff Ejay on tke Erglifh 
Conflitutiony Pe 349+ 
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Now, with regard to the third fuppofition, which ftands upon ground oppofite to the 
fecond, 1 {carcely know whether, after what has been faid, it needs any rep'y. "Tis 
a fingular dilemma, Gentlemen, into which you feem to have brought ycurfelves, by 
fuggefting that the plan might be produ¢tive of frequent changes, and might zor be 
produattve of frequent changes, and for cither of thofe reafons would be defective, 
This is placing it between two fires with a witnefs ; but as the Major has fortified it 
tolerably well, and thefe batteries are oppofite to each other, poflibly they may filence 
one another without doing the fmalleft injury tothe plan. Be it, however, admitted, 
that men Jong kept in Parliament by annual re-elections for their merit alone, might 
become “ liable” to influence: what then ?—=Why, no minifter would attempt to 
exercife that influence over them, and for this plain reafon: The aé itfelf would de- 
ftroy the caule of every former eleétion, and render it highly improbable they fhould 
fucceed in another * at leaft fo very precarious, that no fuch men could be werth pur- 
chafing. The very idea of purchafing a majority ef a Parliament fo circumfanced, is 
extravagant to the higheft degree. Every well informed and candid mind muft, I 
think, pronounce it impracticable. Notwithftanding this too, let it, for argument 
fake, be alfo admitted, that, through the infenfibility of the peuple, their reprefenta- 
tives, by not being frequently changed, fhould be corrupted ; and ftill it will furnith no 
objeétion to this plan ; but the contrary ; for the inftant that, either in the fhape of 
taxes or of arbitrary controul, it fhould recal them to their fec/ing, they would necef- 
farily correct the evil ; becaufe by the operation of this plan they would bave the power 
fo to do, whenever they thought proper to exert that power. 

But now that I have vindicated Major Cartwright’s plan from ideal imperfetions, 
I will alfo a& the part of a candid Reviewer, and point out two real defetts. 1. He 
hath not provided that every member of his reformed parliament fhall be returned by 
more than balf of the electors 5 notwithftanding he lays it down as a principle, and 
very juftly, that without fuch an ele€&tion no man can be the true reprefentative of 
any elective body. And, 2d, The propofed regulation in Article XXIX. p. 102, is 
evidently inconfifient with this principle. As it was elfewhere provided, that only one 
member fhould be chofen by any one elective body ; fo here, care fhould have been 
taken, that in cafe there were three or more candidates, whereby the moft favoured 
candidate-might have a number of votes /e/s than half of the grofs number polled, fuch 
moft favoured candidate fhould not as yet be deemed duly elected. But, in arder to 
make the election final, thofe two candidates who had the greateft number of fuf. 
frages in their favour, fhould now be put up over again by themfelves, and a new 
election between them alone take place. This, it is probable from the plan under 
our confideration, would happen but feldom; but whenever it did happen, the repeti- 
tion of the ceremony would occafion little trouble, but muft prove decifive, and would 
give the elective body a reprefentative according to the true principles of reprefenta- 
tion. I conceive there are no other equitable means of geiting out of the difficulty, 

If you will indulge me, Gentlemen, with the publication of thefe remarks, for the 
length of which I hope the importance of the fubject will be a fufficient apology, you 
wiil greatly oblige your admirer, 

ALFRED, 


P.S. The Objeions of * One of our ableft and moft independest Senators’? 
againft triennial Parliaments, with which your ftri€tures are clofed, do not in the 
fmalleft degree apply to annual Parliameats, when clecled and guarded as propofed by 
the plan: for a proof of which I refer youto p, 126. 





*,.% The Conclufion of the Life of Garrick, by Mr. Davies, is ne- 
cefjarily poff poned to cur next. 





+44 Other favours of Correipondents muf? be acknowledged at the 
slofe of our next Review, 
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